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HE reports of the committee on stokers of the Master Me- 
chanics’ Association have in the past been confined largely 

to descriptions of the machines and the results of the experi- 
mental working of a few locomotives equipped with them. 
Within the past year the status of the locomotive stoker has 
changed so rapidly that it can now fairly be said that the device 
has advanced beyond the experimental stage. There are over 
300 large locomotives in regular service, mostly of the mikado 
and Mallet types, equipped with mechanical stokers, and as 
Many more on order are being so equipped, a fact which in it- 
self indicates that those railroads which are now using stokers 
have found sufficient merit in them to warrant their co-oper- 
ation with the manufacturers in eliminating defects and de- 
veloping the machine to a thoroughly practical basis. While 
the claims of the firemen, that the work of firing the larger 
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classes of locomotives is becoming beyond physical endurance, 
are not conceded by the railroads, the point remains one of 
contention, and the perfecting of the mechanical stoker, which 
will relieve the fireman from practically all physical exertion, 
should tend to greatly simplify future controversies with this 
class of labor. The committee on stokers of the Master Me- 
chanics’ Association this year has for its chairman the assistant 
superintendent of motive power of the Norfolk & Western, a 
road which is operating a number of Mallet locomotives equipped 
with stokers, and with the development that has taken place 
in these machines during the past year, it is probable that a 
report of more than ordinary interest from the operating stand- 
point will be presented at the June convention. 


Cy of the conditions in which it is impracticable to protect 

a train by flag is that where the roadbed does not afford 
safe footing for the flagman. A case of this kind is reported, on 
another page, in Mr. Belnap’s account of a collision at Gothen- 
burg, Neb.—a long bridge exposed to a furious wind. Wind might 
possibly be provided against by stout railings, but that is not the 
only danger encountered at bridges. Ice and sleet make trouble 
of this kind at innumerable places every winter; not usually so 
positive and pronounced a danger as a blizzard, but still a serious 
obstacle to the uniform enforcement of the flagging rule. Such 
adverse conditions ought to be more carefully taken into account 
when estimating the value of flag protection. Uniformity is held 
to be a cardinal virtue in the framing of rules and in their en- 
forcement; to secure it in the matter of flagging requires that 
many diverse conditions be taken into consideration. The single 
element of low temperature in northern climates may become a 
danger; and with a blizzard it may make the flagman’s task 
absolutely dangerous to himself. A temperature of 40- degrees 
below zero may become dangerous to trains even before the flag- 
man suffers any peril of life or limb, because of the temptation 
to neglect which assails a man when he is in distress. The 
increase in danger due to cold and snow has been recognized 
by some managers by the promulgation of a rule that snowplows 
should be protected by the space interval even when the space- 
interval system was not regularly employed. It is a plain 
lesson of experience that there are circumstances where the 
space interval is the only system that is both safe and reasonable. 
The automatic block system cannot be operated on single track 
without a provision for communicating ahead when a train is 
held by a false-stop indication; and, therefore, to deal with such 
situations as that at North Platte the rational provision is a 
manual space-interval system in reserve; telegraph or tele- 
phonic communication between stations which are open (or 
between conductors by means of roadside telephones). With 
this, the deficiency of the automatic system is made up for by 
a substitute which can be called even better than the system 
supplanted; while dependence on the flagman is admittedly an 
unscientific expedient. 


A “STUDY of Railway Growth and Railway Earnings of the 

Railways of the United States for the Decade 1901-1910” 
has been compiled by E. E. Williamson, transportation expert 
and statistician for the Trade and Transportation Bureau. Ap- 
parently the object of this compilation is suggested by the note 
to Table H, which says: “The increase, 1910 over 1901, of 158.9 
per cent. in the amount paid in dividends on capital stock, and 
42.6 per cent. in the average rate paid on dividend-paying stock, 
indicates that the return upon the capital stock, 1910 over 1901, 
more than kept pace with the percentage increase, 1910 over 
1901, of the various units in tables A to G (tables based on 
units of service, equipment and capitalization”). The other night 
at the Economic Club dinner in New York, B. F. Bush, speaking 
immediately after A. B. Garretson, expressed surprise at the 
figures for dividend increases quoted by Mr. Garretson and was 
apparently unfamiliar with their source. It is probable that Mr. 
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Garretson got his figures from the same source as that used by 


Mr. Williamson, namely, the annual statistical report issued by © 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, the last complete avail- 
able one being for the year 1910. In quoting the figures which 
he did Mr. Garretson specifically called attention to the fact that 
these were the figures that were used by the unanalytical rail- 
road employee. Our transportation expert and statistician is 
apparently willing to take his figures with no more analysis than 
Mr. Garretson gives the ordinary brakeman credit for. The 
Trade and Transportation Bureau figures show $405,771,416 paid 
in dividends; but of this amount the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s report shows that $293,836,863 only was dividends paid 
to the public, the remainder being dividends paid to other rail- 
way companies and so forming part of the funds on which they 
drew to pay dividends. In 1901 the dividends paid to the public 
amounted to $131,627,672. The percentage of increase is a little 
over 123 per cent., as against 159 per cent. shown by the Trade 
and Transportation Bureau exhibit. Whereas the average rate 
paid on dividend paying stocks was 7.50 in 1910 and 5.26 in 1901, 
the average rate paid on all stock in the hands of the public in 
1910 was 5.29 per cent. and in 1901 a little over 3.20 per cent. 
We find, therefore, if we analyze the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s returns and try to get at what railroad capital is actu- 
ally receiving on its investment that the rate of increase in per 
cent. paid in 1910 over 1901 is higher than is shown by the 
Williamson compilation; but it is pertinent in this relation to 
call attention to the fact that the rate of increase of dividends 
paid on a stock, which pays nothing in 1901 and pays 1 per cent. 
in 1910, is infinity. The fact of the matter is that a return of 
less than 3% per cent. on railroad stock in the hands of the 
public in 1901 is a concrete measure of how inadequately the 
hopes of the investor in railroad securities of that period had 
been realized, and the fact that during these nine years his hopes 
have only been realized to the extent of less than 5% per cent. 
paid on railroad stocks is certainly not an argument of any very 
great effectiveness against a demand on the part of investors for 
making railroad securities somewhat more attractive. 





SOME DISPUTED POINTS IN RAILWAY VALUATION. 
2.—Investment from Earnings. 

Md has been the policy of the railway companies of the United 

States to invest large amounts of their earnings in per- 
manent improvements in their properties. The earnings thus in- 
vested usually have been surplus earnings over what were re- 
quired to pay operating expenses and interest on indebtedness, 
and in many cases they have been surplus after the payment ot 
operating expenses, interest on indebtedness and larger or 
smaller dividends on part or all of the outstanding stock. In 
some instances where this practice has been followed the out- 
standing capitalization has represented only investment of funds 
raised by the sale of securities. In other cases part of it has 
consisted of securities issued for nominal or no consideration. 
Whether the total capitalization has represented investment actu- 
ally made by the security holders, or part of it has represented 
such investment and part of it has not, there have been some 
cases where investment from earnings has been made before the 
owners of the securities have received a “fair return” on their 
actual investment, and other cases where it has been made after 
they have received such a “fair return.” The total amount of 
these surplus earnings invested in the railways of the United 
States up to June 30, 1909, as carried on their books, was stated 
by Commissioner Lane in the opinion in the Western rate ad- 
vance case to be $800,642,923. 

It is clear that if railway valuation were based entirely on 
cost of reproduction this entire investment would have to be 
included. In the various state valuations based on the cost of 


reproduction it has been included, but the valuation law under 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission will act provides 
that it shall ascertain more than the cost of reproduction. It 
must “ascertain and report in detail as to each property owned 
or used by said common carrier for its purposes as a common 
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carrier, the original cost to date, the cost of reproduction new, 
the cost of reproduction less depreciation, and an analysis of 
the methods by which these several costs are obtained and the 
reason for their differences, if any.” The commission is also 
to ascertain and report separately other elements of value. 
After having ascertained all the elements the commission is 
both to include them in its report and to base its own estimate 
of the value of the different railways on them. If the railways 
disagree with the commission’s conclusions they can appeal from 
it to the courts. It is evident, therefore, that all investments 
from earnings must be ascertained and reported, but the weight 
to be given to them is yet to be determined. 

One view advanced by some lawyers and economists is that 
the owners of a railway or other public utility are entitled to 
have included in its valuation and to receive a return on only 
the actual investment from their own capital made by them, and 
that invested surplus earnings over and above interest on bonds 
and reasonable dividends on stock are not really investment by 
the owners. Commissioner Lane expressed this thought in the 
Western rate advance case, when he said, “Perhaps the nearest 
approximation to the fair standard is that of bona fide invest- 
ment—the sacrifice made by the owners of the property consid- 
ering as part of the investment any shortage of return that 
there may be in the early years of the enterprise.” In other 
words, if a road is capitalized for $50,000 a mile, of which 
$25,000 is bonds representing actual investment and bearing in- 
terest at 4 per cent., and $25,000 is stock, also representing 
actual investment, on which dividends averaging 6 or 8 per cent. 
have been paid, and if, in addition, $15,000 per mile has been 
invested from earnings, the owners of the railway are not en- 
titled to have this $15,000 included in the valuation. On the 
other hand, if the railway is capitalized as stated, and the bond- 
holders have always received their interest, but the stockholders 
have received only 3 or 4 per cent. on their part of the invest- 
ment and have allowed 3 or 4 per cent. to be invested in the 
properties, then the investment from earnings should be in- 
cluded in the valuation. This theory was strenuously insisted 
on by the attorneys for some of the western inter-mountain com- 
munities in the Pacific coast rate cases. 

It is contended, on the other hand, by other lawyers and 
economists, that all investments from earnings should be in- 
cluded in a valuation. It is urged, in the first place, that when 
practically all of the railway mileage of the United States was 
built and the permanent improvements in it were made there 
was nothing in the charters of the railways, in the constitutional 
or statutory provisions applying to them, or in the law of public 
service callings as laid down by the courts, to indicate that in- 
vestments made by railway companies from earnings would be 
treated differently from investments made from any other 
source. Therefore, those who built the railways built them on 
the assumption that, like investors in other concerns, they 
would be allowed to profit by their investments from earnings. 
The railway corporations of the United States could have fol- 
lowed the practice of those of England and paid out to their 
security holders annually all of their net earnings. There was 
nothing in the law, and there is nothing in the law now, to pre- 
vent this. Therefore, it is argued, to refuse to include in the 
valuation the investment from surplus earnings would be to 
break the public faith with the owners of railways and to con- 
fiscate part of the value belonging to them by what would be, 
in effect, retroactive legislation. Furthermore, it is argued, the 
application of this principle would lead to some absurd results. 
Reverting to the example already used, on this principle a rail- 
way, the original cost of which was $50,000 a mile, and which 
had earned the annual interest on its bonds, 6 per cent. on its 
stock and enough to invest $25,000 a mile from surplus earnings, 
making the total invested in it $75,000 a mile, would be valued at 
$50,000 a mile. A railway, which also originally cost $50,000 a 
mile, which had been in operation 10 years, and which during 
this period had paid 4 per cent. interest on its bonds and earned 
only 6 per cent. on its stock, of which one-half had been in- 
vested in the property, would at the end of the period represent 
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an original investment per mile of $50,000 and an investment 
from earnings of $3,750, or $53,750 per mile. Obviously, the 
former railway, which had cost $75,000 a mile and was the better 
earner would be the more valuable, and yet on this principle, 
while a valuation of only $50,000 per mile would be put on it, a 
valuation of $53,750 a mile would be placed on the road which 
both had cost less and earned less. The valuations having been 
made on this principle, the question naturally arises, as to the 
valuation on which railway rates would be adjusted. 

The foregoing summarizes the news on both sides of this very 
important question. How important it is, is indicated by the 
figure regarding the total investment from the surplus given by 
Commissioner Lane. 





PROPOSED GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP IN ALASKA. 


N extremely few countries has the adoption of government 
ownership of railways been preceded by full and intelligent 
discussion of the relative advantages of state and private man- 
agement. There was pretty full discussion in Germany and 
Switzerland, and the decision was for state ownership. In Italy 
there was made the most exhaustive investigation in history, and 
the decision was against government management, but because 
of complicated financial relations between the government and 
the railway companies, state management came, anyway. With 
these exceptions, state ownership and management usually has 
resulted from fortuitous and temporary conditions or snap judg- 
ment. A beginning is being made with state ownership in the 
United States in the same way. The federal government ac- 
quired the Panama Railroad, not because it was decided that 
state ownership was preferable on principle—that point was not 
discussed—but because this road was to be used as an instru- 
mentality in the construction of the Panama canal. Now gov- 
ernment ownership in Alaska seems likely to be adopted without 
any consideration of the principle involved. To adopt the policy 
in disregard of the principle involved is to adopt it in disregard 
of the probable results. 

On August 23, 1912, Congress passed a bill to create a com- 
mission to investigate the transportation question in Alaska and 
report “in respect to the best and most available routes for rail- 
roads in Alaska which will develop the country and the re- 
sources thereof for the use of the people of the United States.” 
Within a week President Taft appointed a commission com- 
posed of Major Jay J. Morrow, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, chairman; Alfred H. Brooks, geologist in charge 
of division of Alaskan Mineral Resources, Geological Survey, 
vice-chairman; Leonard M. Cox, civil engineer United States 
Navy, and Colin M. Ingersoll, consulting railroad engineer. 
The three largest states in the Union are Texas, California and 
Montana. The area of Alaska is 20,000 square miles greater 
than the combined areas of these three states, and is one-fifth 
the area of the entire United States. This indicates what an as- 
signment the commission was given. To execute it in a way 
that would enable it to make a report that would deserve re- 
spect would have required many months. Nevertheless, the com- 
mission, which included only one engineer of railway experience, 
made its report to the president on January 30. This was but 
five months after its appointment, and those five months were 
fall and winter months, during which the extreme weather in 
Alaska makes investigation of railway routes in that territory 
extremely difficult or impossible. Yet not only does the com- 
mission undertake to tell the best routes for the construction 
of railways in Alaska and recommend the building of two lines, 
but it also essays to estimate in considerable detail what the 
railways along all the different routes considered would cost 
to construct, what traffic they could expect, what rates they 
could make, and what their fixed charges, gross earnings, oper- 
ating expenses and net earnings would be. And it is proposed 


on the basis of such an investigation and report that Congress 
shall embark the government of the United States on a policy 
of public ownership of railways in Alaska that it is estimated 
will at the start cost $35,000,000. The very fact that such a 
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proposal can be seriously made and considered is an argument 


against government railway ownership in this country. Govern- 
ment ownership is a success in Prussia. But can any one im- 
agine the Prussian government doing business in such a way? 
Can anyone imagine private capitalists giving engineers only five 
months—most of them winter months—to report on a proposed 
expenditure of $35,000,000 on railways in a country like Alaska? 

The argument is advanced that the natural resources of 
Alaska should be developed, that a prerequisite to their develop- 
ment is the construction of a large new mileage of railways, 
and that the government should do this, first, because it can do 
it at a lower cost of capital, and second, because it is more 
likely to build an adequate mileage than private companies, be- 
cause private companies must earn profits while the government 
need not. 

That the natural resources of Alaska ought to be developed 
and that the construction of new railway mileage is es- 
sential for this purpose will not be controverted. The new mile- 
age may be secured in any of three ways. Its construction may 
be left to private companies without government aid, or the 
government may build it, or private companies subsidized in one 
way or another by the government may build it. The three main 
objects to be sought are, first, that the new construction shall be 
adequate ; second, that the total economic cost of the transportation 
provided, including operating expenses and return on the capital 
invested, shall be made as low as practicable; and third, that the 
rates shall be so made as best to develop the potential and handle 
the available traffic. The potential and available traffic would 
be the same for either government or private railways. Under 
government ownership railways ought to be built in the same 
places as they would be built by intelligent private capitalists, 
namely where the potential and available traffic are greatest. A 
traffic that would pay government railways would pay private 
railways, provided that the one were to be constructed and oper- 
ated as economically as the other; and—again with the same 
proviso—a traffic that would not pay the one would not pay 
the other. If private railways were built and the government 
guaranteed their interest the government could by regulation 
make the rates as low as it could make them on government 
railways since if there were a deficit the government would make 
it good from taxation just as it would in the case of railways 
it owned. If the traffic and the rates applied were the same in 
either case the gross earnings would be the same; and in that 
event whether the total earnings would be sufficient to pay 
operating expenses and a return on capital—and if they were 
not, whether a larger deficit would have to be made good from 
public taxation under government or private ownership—would 
depend entirely on the economy with which the roads were de- 
developed and operated. The whole question, then, is whether 
public or private management would be the more economical. 

The Alaskan railroad commission concluded that the total 
amount necessary to pay a return on capital and working ex- 
penses would be less under government than under private owner- 
ship. This was based on the assumption that the government 
could borrow money for construction cheaper than private com- 
panies unaided by government guarantees of interest. It was 
tacitly assumed that the cost of construction and operation by 
the government would be the same as by private companies. 
But, in the first place, it is not necessarily true that the govern- 
ment could borrow money at a lower rate than private com- 
panies. As the commission itself indicated, if the government 
guaranteed part or all of the interest of private companies as 
the government of Canada is doing in some cases, the private 
companies could borrow money as cheaply as the government. 
And in any event, the question whether construction and oper- 
ation by the government or private companies would be the 
cheaper is a more important question than which could borrow 
capital the cheaper, for on most railways the operating expenses 
amount to more than the necessary return on investment. In 
the year ended June 30, 1911, the operating expenses of the rail- 
ways of the United States were 68.66 per cent., and their net 
earnings, from which all return on investment was paid, only 
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31.34 per cent. of their gross earnings. The expenses per mile 
were $7,867, and the net earnings $3,593. Therefore, a 10 per 
cent. saving in operating expenses would have amounted to 
$786.70 per mile, while a 10 per cent. saving in net earnings 
would have amounted to only $399.30 per mile. In Canada in 
the fiscal year 1912 operating expenses were 68.7 per cent. of 
gross earnings and net earnings 31.3 per cent. of gross earnings. 
These figures show that on most of the existing railways of 
North America it is more than twice as important to economize 
in operation as in cost of capital. 

Now, statistics of railways throughout the world show that 
government management is usually less economical than private 
management. The following table gives the capitalization or 
cost of construction per mile of state railways in six leading 
countries and of private railways in six leading countries: 

Capitalization 


or cost of 
construction. 


Capitalization 
or cost of 


Private Railways. construction. 


United Kingdom 
France 
Spain 

nited States 
Argentina 
Canada 


State Railways. 


Switzerland 
Prussia-Hesse 
Canada (Intercolonial) . 


56,161 
New South Wales 


55,829 

This table does not indicate that under government ownership 
railways cost less than under private ownership. The private 
company that formerly owned the Panama Railroad, which was 
then a double-track line, had a capitalization of $221,120 per 
mile, while the reconstruction of the railway as a single-track 
line by the United States government cost $226,190 per mile. 
It is especially significant, as Alaska is a new country, that the 
cost of construction of both the government-owned Intercolonial 
of Canada and of the state railways of New South Wales has 
been larger than is the capitalization of the private railways of 
either the United States, Argentina or Canada. 

Data regarding the expenses of operation are even more sig- 
nificant. While the traffic density—passenger and freight—of 
the private railways in France is 84 per cent. heavier than that 
of the state railways, their operating expenses per mile are but 
5 per cent. greater. While the density of traffic of the railways 
of Canada as a whole is 83 per cent. as great as that of the 
government-owned Intercolonial, their operating expenses per 
mile are only 77 per cent. as great. While the density of traffic 
of the government-owned but privately operated railways of 
Holland is 43 per cent. greater than that of the Danish govern- 
ment roads, their operating expenses per mile are only 23 per 
cent.. greater. While the density of traffic of the Spanish pri- 
vate roads is 70 per cent. as great as that of the Italian govern- 
ment railways, their operating expenses per mile are only 39 
per cent. as great. The French private roads have a traffic 68 
per cent. heavier than the Swiss state roads, and their oper- 
ating expenses per mile are only 9 per cent. greater. The traffic 
of the French private roads is 68 per cent. as heavy as that of 
the Prussian-Hessian state roads, and their operating expenses 
per mile are only 60 per cent. as great. The density of traffic 
of the Argentine private roads is 10 per cent. greater than that 
of the New South Wales government roads, while their oper- 
ating expenses per mile are 2.4 per cent. less. The Canadian 
private roads have a traffic 63%4 per cent. heavier than that of 
the New South Wales government roads and their operating 
expenses per mile are only 5% per cent. greater. The railways 
of the United States as a whole have a traffic density 66 per 
cent. as great as that of the Prussian-Hessian government roads, 
and pay wages more than twice as high, and yet their operating 
expenses per mile are only 52 per cent. as great as those of the 
Prussian-Hessian government roads. The railways of United 
States group 2 handle a traffic 143 per cent. more dense than 
that of the Prussian-Hessian roads and pay wages twice as 
high, and yet their operating expenses per mile are only 11 per 
cent. greater than those of the Prussian-Hessian lines. It is a 
rule almost without exception that under conditions at all com- 
parable the cost of operating government railways is larger in pro- 
portion to the traffic that they handle than on private railways. 

Further evidence that government operation is almost invari- 
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ably more expensive than private operation is afforded by the 
statistics of the railways which in recent years have been trans- 
ferred from private to government management. The Western 
Railway of France was taken over by the government in 1908. 
In four years under government management its traffic increased 
12 per cent., while its operating expenses increased 50 per cent. 
In the last ten years it was under private management the oper- 
ating ratio of the Panama Railroad never exceeded 66 per cent. 
Under the management of the United States government it in- 
creased in 1905 to 77% per cent.; in 1906 it was 79.5; in 1908, 
74.5 per cent.; in 1911, 70.8 per cent. The increase in earnings 
between 1904 and 1911 was 84 per cent., and in expenses 110° 
per cent. The average operating ratio of the Italian railways 
under private management during the five years ending 1905 was 
6714 per cent. Government operation was resumed in 1905, and 
never since then has the operating ratio been less than 77 per 
cent., and in 1908 it rose to 83 per cent. In view of all these 
facts it is rather startling to find a commission assuming without 
investigation or discussion that government development and 
operation of railways in Alaska would be as economical as pri- 
vate development and operation. 

It may be said that under government management the rail- 
way mileage of Alaska would be increased faster than it would 
be under private management. This is an argument often ad- 
vanced for government ownership in new countries. But the 
evidence shows that if a country affords any business for rail- 
ways to handle they will be more rapidly constructed under pri- 
vate than under public ownership. In no country in the world 
did railway construction go on so rapidly until within recent 
years as in the United States. The only continent on which 
from the beginning the railways have been owned and operated 
by the government is Australia. There, if anywhere, the evi- 
dence that railways will be more rapidly developed in a new 
country by the government than by private companies should 
be forthcoming. Argentina and Canada are other new countries, 
and in them the great majority of the railway development has 
been left to private companies. The area of Australia is three 
times as great as that of Argentina and 70 per cent. as great as 
that of Canada. The following table, giving the railway mileage 
in Australia, Argentina and Canada in 1880 and 1911, shows 
where the increases in mileage have been most rapid: 


1911. 
16,078 
19,843 
25,400 


Increases. 
12,498 
18,435 
18,526 


Australia 
Argentina 


It will be seen that in this period of 31 years the increase 
in mileage in both Argentina and Canada was 50 per cent. 


greater than it was in Australia. There has been for years one 
transcontinental railway across Canada, and soon there will be 
three. There is one across Argentina in connection with the 
Chilean railways. Australia, under government ownership, is 
still waiting for its first transcontinental railway. Furthermore, 
the statistics given do not do justice to Canada, for in 1911 
there were 11,633 miles under construction in Canada, of which 
1,560 miles were in operation. When all the mileage now under 
construction in Australia and in Canada is finished, Canada, with 
an area less than 50 per cent. greater than that of Australia, 
will have almost three times as large a mileage of railways. 

If past and present experience is any criterion, private com- 
panies will provide a larger mileage and construct and operate 
it more economically than the government wherever the condi- 
tions warrant railway development. They will warrant it 
wherever the available and potential traffic are sufficient to make 
railways pay. And if the resources of Alaska are not sufficient 
to make the railways pay, in the long run, why should the people 
of the United States be taxed to subsidize either government 
or private construction in Alaska? If, however, the government 
is to adopt the policy of subsidizing construction the experience 
of the world indicates that it would secure more results with 
a given amount of subsidies if it subsidized private companies, 
as Canada is doing, than if it went into the business of building 
and owning railways on its own account. 











NEW KANSAS CITY, MO., 


Union Depot for All 


Roads 


PASSENGER TERMINAL. 


Approaching Completion. 


Project Includes Belt Line and Complete Facilities. 


The largest railway terminal development now under way, 
except the Grand Central Terminal in New York, which is 
now nearing completion, is that of the Kansas City Terminal 
Railway at Kansas City, Mo., where improvements estimated 
to cost $40,000,000 are being made. This work includes a new 
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The stock is owned equally by 12 roads, the Santa Fe, Alton, 
Burlington, Rock Island, St. Paul, Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
Missouri Pacific, Frisco, Union Pacific, Wabash, Great Western 
and Kansas City Southern, which, together with the Quincy, 
Omaha & Kansas City and the St. Joseph & Grand Island, con- 
trolled by the Burlington and Union Pacific, respectively, include 
all the roads entering the city. The first ten of these roads 
now use the present union depot, while the Kansas City South- 
ern, with its tenants, the Chicago, Great Western, the Quincy, 
Omaha & Kansas City and the St. Joseph & Grand Island, use 
the Grand Central station at Second and Wyandotte streets. 
Certain trains of the Rock Island, St. Paul and Santa Fe also 
use a third station at Grand avenue and Twenty-second street 
been outgrown for sometime and do not afford the modern 
on the way in and out of the union station. These stations have 
conveniences demanded by the traveling public. 

The natural topography of Kansas City is very unfavorable 
for comprehensive railway terminal development, as the city is 
located on a series of hills along the Missouri and Kaw rivers. 
The railway entrances are confined to the water courses, five in 
number. The roads from the north and east reach the city 
along the Missouri river, those from the west follow the Kaw, 
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union station for all the roads entering the city, a belt line for 
Passenger and freight traffic connecting with all the roads, new 
local freight houses, terminal switching yards for freight inter- 
change, etc. 

The Kansas City Terminal Railway Company is a corporation 
chartered for the purpose of providing new terminal facilities. 





o_o 
nF 
while those from the south enter along the valley of Turkey 
Creek near the Missouri-Kansas state line, or the Big Blue 
river about three miles farther east. Because of the limited 
number of entrances it is difficult to secure a site for a union 
station which will be convenient for all roads. A number of 


roads now have very indirect entrance to the present union sta- 
tion, the Santa Fe having a reverse movement on through trains. 
CHARACTER OF TRAFFIC. 

The problem of providing for the passenger traffic at Kansas 
City is radically different from that at any of the other large 
stations recently built. While large numbers of suburban pas- 
sengers are handled at the Pennsylvania and Grand Central 
terminals at New York, and the North Western station at Chi- 
cago, there is practically none of this traffic at Kansas City. 


Mai loor Plan of New Kansas City Union Station. 
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Also while at the other stations there is practically no transfer 
of passengers to other trains leaving the same station, and 
nearly all the passengers, both through and suburban leave the 
building immediately on their arrival at Kansas City, both 
through, transfer and local Kansas City traffic are handled. The 

. Santa Fe, Rock Island and Missouri Pacific each run a number 
of trains daily through the city. Numerous other trains on 
these roads, as well as all trains on the other roads, stop and 
start here. This gives rise to a large transfer of passengers 
from one train to another, over 30 per cent. of those handled 
through the union depot in 1911 being ticketed through, in ad- 
dition to a large number of others who bought tickets locally to 
Kansas City and then to their destinations. 

On trains passing through the city, considerable switching 
is necessary in the station to set in or remove dining cars, con- 
necting line sleepers, etc. This requires a track layout such that 
a switch engine can work readily with minimum interference 
with other operations. These distinctly local conditions ma- 
terially influenced the designs for tracks and buildings to provide 
for handling the trains promptly and expeditiously and to care 
for the passengers between trains. 

Largely because of the importance of Kansas City as the gate- 
way to the southwest, the number of passengers handled is out 
of all proportion to the size of the city. In 1911, 78,542 trains 
with 456,334 cars were handled for the ten roads entering the 
union depot alone. Over 2,215,000 pieces of baggage were han- 
dled in the union depot alone in 1911, and 2,076,084 pieces in 
1912. This, combined with that handled at the Grand Central 
station in Kansas City, makes a total of 2,500,000, equal to that 
at South station, Boston, the largest in this country. Kansas 
City has a maximum daily record of 10,000 pieces of baggage 
as compared with a maximum of 6,000 pieces at the Pennsyl- -_ 
vania terminal, New York. The income from storage on bag- \ A Prospect 
gage at the union depot in 1911, amounted to $20,384, and in 
1912 to $19,457, while the parcel room receipts for 1911 were \ Brooklyn 
$41,480, and for 1912, $40,564. The ticket sales in 1911 at the 
union depot ticket office alone, exclusive of Pullman tickets, 
numbered 1,401,238, amounting to $4,892,438, while in 1912, 
1,330,544 tickets were sold amounting to $4,501,781. 

The transfer of mail is also very heavy because of the number 
of diverging routes. The proportion of mail transferred, to 
that going through without change, is so great that the Santa 
Fe finds it more expeditious to set out one mail car and pick 
up another on its through trains and to transfer the mail going 
through, rather than that to be unloaded. From 225 to 300 tons 
of mail are handled through this station daily, and as most of 
this is transferred from one train to another, the terminal com- 
pany must assume charge of the transfer and bear the expense, 
which is no small item in itself. The amount of mail handled 
compares very favorably with that at South station, Boston, 
where about 250 tons are handled daily, and at the Pennsylvania: 
station in New York, where between 220 and 260 tons are 
handled. 

A careful study of the increase in the traffic passing through 
the present union station shows that the number of trains has 
doubled every 13 years, the number of cars every 12 years, and 
the amount of baggage handled every 11 years. Naturally, this 
rapid increase in traffic long ago caused the old station to be 
completely outgrown. Also, the confusion and inconvenience 
resulting from maintaining two stations has long been recog- 
nized, and when plans for the new station were considered, op- 
portunity was offered to combine in one terminal. 

Negotiations have been conducted with city officials looking Vi IL 
toward a reconstruction of these terminal facilities for several A wutouuounuilll 
years, and ordinances providing for this work were passed in AANOONANAAAANAAAANA 
1909. These ordinances were ratified by the voters at a special mal sé 
election and the preparation of plans was begun at once. As 1 
the details were worked out it became evident to the city and to T 
the Terminal company that certain changes which affected the 
ordinances in details only rather than the general plan were 
necessary for the best interest of both parties. Accordingly a 
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revised ordinance was prepared and passed by the city council 
in June, 1911. The most important changes made were regard- 
ing grades east and west of the new station. This ordinance 
provides for the construction of a union passenger station west 
of the present Grand avenue station, four freight stations where 
local freight will be received for all roads, a belt line formed 
by the lease of existing tracks and the construction of additional 
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this purpose by the terminal company. The creation of this 
plaza required the removal of 630,000 yds. of earth and rock, 
as the original site was a high hill sloping directly to the track. 
Beyond a wide boulevard this area will be parked, and the city 
will grade approaches to the streets on top of the hill. The 
Park Board of Kansas City is now considering sloping a por- 
tion of the hill to the level of the plaza as far south as Twenty- 
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The South or Plaza Side of the New Station. 


track where necessary, and the complete separation of street and 
railway grades. 
THE PASSENGER STATION. 
The most important individual feature of this plan is the pas- 


senger station which is being constructed at a cost of about 


$5,000,000. As shown on the accompanying map, the new station 
is located between Broadway and Main streets, opposite Twenty- 


fifth street. The plaza is on the level of the main floor of the 
station, or one story above the tracks and connects directly with 
Main street and Broadway. 

The main station building is “T” shaped with a stem project- 
ing out over the tracks. The head house is 510 ft. long and 
150 ft. wide, while the portion over the tracks is 410 ft. long and 
165 ft. wide. The building is of Bedford stone with granite 




















The New 


third street, about three miles southeast of the present union 
depot and about 30 ft. above it, where it is safe from such floods 
as put the old station out of service in 1903. The station build- 
ing is four stories in height above the basement or track level, 
with a sub-basement for express and baggage. It faces to the 
South on a large plaza covering two city blocks, purchased for 





Union Station—Looking East over Express Building. 


trimmings on the faces and bush hammered concrete in less im- 
portant places. The exterior walls are of massive masonry, the 
Bedford stone being backed with brick, while the interior is of 
steel frame construction with reinforced concrete floors through- 
out. The foundations for the main building are carried to rock, 
while the train shed piers are supported upon rock upon spread 
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footings resting on undisturbed natural soil or on Raymond 
concrete piles where there is a considerable depth of recent fill. 
Provisions are made for extension of the building over eight 
additional tracks which may be required in the future, giving 
50 per cent. additional space for standing trains and waiting 
room. 

The main or plaza level will be devoted to facilities for the 
public, all of which are on this floor, while the three upper 
floors over the end wings will be given over to general offices 
for the terminal company and tenants whose business is asso- 
ciated with that of the railways. Two main entrances lead from 
the plaza to the grand lobby in the center of the building. This 
room is 230 ft. x 100 ft., and is 85 ft. high, being open to the 
roof. Three large arched windows face on the plaza. With 
the exception of the ticket office, which is located under the cen- 
ter window on the south side, this lobby will be free of all ob- 
structions. The lower portion will be finished in Tennessee 
marble with Kasota marble above. It will be lighted by large 
electroliers suspended from the ceiling. 

Leading directly from the grand lobby, and extending over the 
tracks, is the main waiting room. This room is 54 ft. high, 
with a flat ceiling, and will be lighted by side wall lights. On 
each side of the main waiting room are train gates leading to 
the different platforms. Concourses are provided just outside 
these gates in which are located the stairways and elevators. 
Entrance to the station from trains will also be gained by these 
same stairs and elevators to the concourses from which the 
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west boulevard, and for the interlocking towers at each end of 
the yard will be located opposite the west end of the express 
house. 

Sixteen through passenger tracks are provided in addition to 
two thoroughfare tracks. The tracks are built in pairs, alter- 
nating 12.5 and 31.5 ft. centers, with concrete platforms between 
8 in. above the top of rail. No special track construction wil! 
be provided. Each pair of tracks will eventually be connected 
by two crossovers opposite the center of the station, affording 
flexibility of train movement. Low train sheds 1,400 ft. long 
will be constructed over the tracks. All trains will pull through 
the station and stop with the baggage cars near the tunnels 
leading to the baggage and mail rooms, and the passenger cars 
near the stairways. In addition to the through tracks, several 
stub tracks will be provided at the east end of the station for 
the handling of mail cars, while similar tracks will be built op- 
posite the express rooms at the west end for express business. 
Two of these latter tracks will be depressed so that the floor of 
the car will be level with the express room floor to facilitate 
loading. 

BELT LINE CONNECTIONS. 


Four main tracks will lead east from the new station td 
Sheffield. West of the station to the Frisco crossing there will 
be six main tracks, the two outer tracks all the way from Shef- 
field to the union station being for freight, while the two center 
southerly tracks will be used for passenger movements. Between 
the station and the Frisco crossing all tracks will be used as 


Head House. 
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Track Layout Through Station. 


passengers will pass directly to the main lobby without going 
through the waiting rooms. 

A lunch room, restaurant and women’s waiting rooms are 
located in the east wing, directly off the grand lobby, while bag- 
gage and check rooms and men’s waiting rooms are located in 
the west end. A drug store, newsstand, etc., will be along the 
north side of the main lobby. A covered cab-stand is provided 
on the plaza level along the west end of the station. 

The basement or track level floor will be devoted to commis- 
sary, baggage and mail rooms. Baggage and mail will be re- 
ceived from a driveway on this level under the plaza, which 
connects with Grand avenue and Broadway, and will be low- 
ered from this floor to the sub-basement from which two tun- 
nels pass under the tracks beyond the ends of the station, with 
elevators to each platform. In this way all trucking at the 
track level is avoided and interference to passengers is elimi- 
nated. The interchange and sorting of mail, baggage and ex- 
press, will be confined to this sub-basement level. The express 
business is also taken through these tunnels, and the sub-base- 
ment to the express building, a two-story structure with sub- 
basement west of the station. This building is 1,000 ft. long and 
60 ft. wide, and is divided for the use of the four express com- 
panies operating into Kansas City. Offices for the use of these 
companies will be provided on the second floor of this building. 
A power house to provide, heat, light and power for all pur- 
poses about the station, at the coach and engine yard at South- 


may be found convenient, for passenger movements, for freight 
movements or for movements of empty equipment to and from 
the coach yards. 

At Southwest boulevard, a short distance west of the station, 
it was originally planned to separate the grades of the freight 
and passenger tracks, the freight tracks descending while the 
passenger tracks rise to a higher level. Under this plan the 
freight tracks would cross the Kaw river at the site of the pres- 
ent bridge and at practically the same elevation, turning ab- 
ruptly to the west just across the bridge and continuing to 
Armourdale yard. A single track freight line connects the west 
end of this yard with the Union Pacfic and Rock Island at Clark 
Junction. Connections from this low level freight line will be 
made with the Santa Fe, Frisco and Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
on the east side of the Kaw river, while a low level freight line 
will extend through the center of the present yard south of the 
union depot to a connection with the roads entering over the 
Hannibal bridge and with a north side belt line. The high 
level, or passenger, line will extend across the Kaw river on 
the upper deck of the same bridge, which carries the freight line, 
and will then divide into two double track lines, one extending 
north on a high steel viaduct across the present Rock Island and 
Union Pacific tracks to a connection with the Missouri Pacific 
main line to Omaha, the other turning west and descending to 4 
connection with the Union Pacific and Rock Island. At the 
present time this high level line has not been definitely author- 
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ized and the low level line may eventually be used for passenger 
traffic also. Another double track high level passenger line 
leaves the main track at Southwest boulevard and follows around 
the face of the bluff to a connection with the Burlington, Wabash 
and Rock Island near the Hannibal bridge. From Sheffield to 
the Hannibal bridge along the Missouri river the belt line for 
freight traffic will consist of two tracks, one of which will be 
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it formerly held but two. The lowering of the tracks in this 
cut has presented some interesting problems, for the main line 
must be kept open for traffic at all times, as it forms the en- 
trance for three roads to the present union station, and also 
for a heavy freight business, with a total of about 150 train 
movements every 24 hours. In addition, a number of industries 
are located along these tracks, and it was necessary that the 





Profile Through Big Cut East of Station. 


turned over by the Alton, and the other of which is now being 
built. The construction work along this freight line is very 
light. 

When these lines are completed, facilities will be provided for 
direct and expeditious movement of both passenger and freight 
traffic without interference with each other, and with no rail- 
road grade crossings on the passenger lines except three close 
together at Sheffield, plans for the separation of which are now 
being considered. All crossings of street and railway tracks 


track connections to these industries be maintained with com- 
paratively little interruption. 

This cut is about two miles long and requires the removal 
of about 1,000,000 yds. of earth and rock, of which about 750,000 
yds. have been removed up to the present time. Because of the 
congested conditions, it has been necessary to give up one track 
to construction purposes and to separate the remaining track as a 
single track main line within the limits of the work. A block 
averaging about three-quarters of a mile long is established, 























Burlington Connection on April 1, 1913. 


along the passenger line will also be separated, and there will 
be few grade crossings with streets on the north side freight line. 


EXCAVATION WORK, 


This extensive track arrangement requires a large amount of 
excavation, the heaviest work being the reduction of the grade 
on the existing line east from the station site through the di- 
vide between the Turkey Creek and Big Blue valleys from 1.5 
per cent. to 0.9 per cent. The heaviest cut on the old line was 
about 40 ft. deep, a short distance east of Woodland avenue. 
On the new grade the tracks are being lowered 38 ft. further 
at this point, and the cut is being widened for four tracks, where 


crossovers are placed at each end and the intervening distance 
is operated as single track with telephone block. 

Because of the narrow right-of-way owned and the difficulty 
and expense of securing additional land in a well built up resi- 
dence and industrial community, retaining and facing walls are 
required in the deep portions of the cut and are being built as 
fast as the excavation proceeds. The material in this cut con- 
sists of a heavy clay overlying rock which is badly fissured and 
broken. In excavating through the rock it was first intended to 
use a Sullivan channeling machine to secure vertical faces for 
about 1,200 ft. in the deepest portion of the cut, in this way 
reducing the amount of retaining walls required, but the rock 
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was so fissured that it was impossible to use the channeler with 
any degree of success. About 60 per cent. of the material con- 
sists of rock and shale which has to be shot, requiring very care- 
ful handling of explosives. The material is loaded by steam 
shovels into flat cars and 12 yd. Western air dump cars, and 
is hauled over the main line to fill the Blue River and Southwest 
boulevard yards and to raise the main tracks west of the sta- 
tion, 500,000 yds. of filling being required between Grand ave- 
nue and the Frisco crossing alone. The operation of these dirt 
trains on the main line results in considerable delay to the haul- 
ing trains, but in spite of these unfavorable conditions, the 
shovels have made very favorable records. 

As the cut is lowered the amount of water coming into it 
increases, and it is necessary to keep outlet ditches open. In 





Abutments for Twenty-fifth Street Subway. 


the final arrangements, a sewer ranging in size from 48 in. down, 
will be laid between the two center tracks sufficiently low to re- 
move surface drainage and seepage, and to drain the wire con- 
duit which will also be laid in the retaining walls through this 
cut. All sewers and water mains had to be lowered below tlie 
new grade in advance of the steam shovel work and because 
of the depth of the cut this has made very expensive work in 
certain places. Also, the fact that the city authorities required 
that all street car lines be kept open while the work is in pro- 
gress and that only every other street without car lines could 
be temporarily closed, complicated the situation. 

Another piece of heavy grading work is on the high level 
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retaining walls to support the hill and streets above. Brook 
street is now being moved inside the curve from Twenty-fifth 
street to Allen avenue, and Allen avenue in turn is being moved 
further up the slope. The accompanying cross section and 
photographs give an idea of conditions at this place. One of 
the retaining walls is 1,700 ft. long and varies in height from 








Circular and Rectangular Sections of O. K. Creek Sewer. 


14 to 39 ft, with a maximum surcharge of material of 35 ft. 
Over 30,000 yds. of concrete is required in these walls and other 
work on this connection. 

Allen avenue varies from 10 to 50 ft. above the tracks, and 
is 50 ft. wide. The railway company is required to do all the 
work in connection with building the street. At one point it was 
necessary to move two 20 in. and one 30 in. high pressure water 
mains which were laid up the slope of the hill. To do this a 
tunnel 240 ft. long was built, 100 ft. of which was inclined up- 
ward at an angle of 45 deg., and the three pipe lines were placed 











Concrete Mixing Plant in Slab Yard Near Big Blue River. 


Burlington connection between Southwest boulevard and the 
junction with the present tracks at St. Louis avenue, a distance 
of 9,300 ft. This double track passenger line is being built at 
an elevation considerably above that of the old yard along- 
side and requires the moving of 90,000 yds. of material, 40 per 
cent. of which is rock. The location of this line rendered neces- 
sary a change in several streets and the construction of several 


Box Abutment Under Construction for Woodland Ave. 


in it. In this same vicinity a 150,000 gal. oil tank belonging to 
the Frisco also had to be replaced with another located further 
up the hill. Because of the non-interference with traffic, the 
grading on this connection was let by contract. All other grad- 
ing work, however, is being done by company forces. 

YARDS. 

Facilities for the handling of passenger engines and equip- 
ment will be provided by the construction of a yard in the tri- 
angle between the main line, the Frisco tracks and Southwest 
boulevard, a short distance west of the new station. At present 
each railway takes care of its own equipment, hauling trains in 
some instances three or four miles from the station to the coach 
yard. A number of the roads will use these new facilities im- 
mediately upon the opening of the station, and it is expected that 
eventually all will do so, although, for the present, as one or 
two of the roads have recently made extensive additions to their 
coach yard facilities, they may continue to use them. Complete 
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facilities will be provided for the care of locomotives and pas- it was necessary to move the Alton tracks north for a distance 


senger equipment. A roundhouse and coal chute, water cranes, 
coach cleaning yard and icing facilities are all being constructed. 
About 175,000 yds. of filling was required for this yard, all of 
which is in place, this material coming from the station site and 
from the big cut. 

Two yards were provided for freight traffic, one at Armour- 
dale in the Kaw river bottoms at the west end, and the other 
just east of Big Blue river. At the present time the terminal 
railway will not act as a belt line to transfer traffic between the 
different a iets this may develop at some future date. 
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However, a large and increasing number of industries are lo- 
cated along the lines of the terminal company and freight for 
these industries is delivered to the roads by the terminal. The 
two yards are primarily for the interchange of this business 
between the terminal company and the other roads. They are 
so located that those roads entering from the west or over the 
Hannibal bridge will exchange freight through the Armourdale 
yard, and those entering via Sheffield will deliver in the Big 
Blue yard. 

The Armourdale yard is a flat yard with 26 tracks, in ad- 

















The Armourdale Yard. 


dition to two main tracks and a passing track along the north 
side. The layout is clearly shown in one of the accompanying 
photographs. A six track rectangular engine house, with a ca- 
pacity of 12 engines is located at the west end of the yard for 
the use of switch engines. A small machine shop for making 
light repairs is also built in connection with it. A 100,000 gal. 


steel oil tank is provided for the storage of fuel oil which is used 
by the terminal company engines. 

The Big Blue yard is located between the Alton and Santa Fe 
tracks east of the Big Blue river. 


To make room for this yard 





of about a mile and to construct a new bridge for this line across 
the river. The grading here was considerably heavier than in 
the Armourdale yard, the material being brought from the big 
cut. This yard will also be a flat yard. Complete facilities for 
the care of switch engines will be built here ultimately, and it 
is planned in the future to erect a machine shop capable of han- 
dling all classes of locomotive repairs. 

The original ordinance provided that four freight stations be 
built for the handling of local and team track freight for all 
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Retaining Wall Sections. 


street just east of the new station, one near Norton avenue and 
Fifteenth street, another in the Blue Valley just north of Shef- 
field, and the fourth near Grand avenue and the Alton tracks on 
the freight line. The McGee street freight yard, which has re- 
cently been completed and is now in service, includes a brick 
freight station 56 ft. x 176 ft. in size, with two platform tracks 
and 17 team tracks, with a capacity of 300 cars. Work has not 
yet been begun on the three other yards. 


BRIDGE WORK. 


A very important feature of the terminal improvements is the 
bridge work, the work already authorized being estimated to 
cost over $4,000,000, and requiring over 27,000 tons of steel, while 


over $1,000,000 additional work is included in the proposed 
} 





Cross-Section Showing Work Along Burlington Connection. 


double track, double deck bridge over the Kaw river and the 
steel viaduct for the high level passenger line in Kansas. The 
majority of this work is for viaducts and subways in streets, 
it being necessary to reconstruct 13 viaducts,:to construct 11 new 
viaducts and 11 new subways, and to reconstruct one subway. 
If built the most important structure will be the two deck 
bridge across the Kaw river west of the new station, which will 
consist of two 300 and one 140 ft. spans. The two 300 ft. spans 
will be through spans for both decks, while the shorter span 
will be built as a deck structure for the upper level. The bridge 
is designed for Cooper’s E-60 loading on all four tracks. About 
4,800 tons of steel will be required for this structure, which will 
replace another bridge on the same site and will rest upon the 
present piers which were carried to rock when the present bridge 
was built in 1907. The high level passenger line viaduct in 
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Kansas will be about 12,000 ft. long and will require about 15,000 
tons of steel. 

The standard construction for street viaducts is steel deck 
girders resting on concrete abutments and piers, the lower sur- 
faces of these girders being encased in concrete with a cement 
gun to protect them from the action of the locomotive gases. 
Much trouble has been experienced here with the corrosion of 
steel in the older structures, and it is planned to prevent this 
in future works. Likewise, trouble has been experienced in one 
or two cases with the gases attacking concrete, but it is believed 
that this is the result of the chemical action set up between the 
stone, which is a local limestone, and the gases. The clearance 
at the viaducts ranges from a minimum of 19 ft. to a maximum 
of 56 ft. at Woodland avenue. All viaducts are designed to 
carry street cars, whether tracks now pass over them or not. 
Concrete decks are placed on all these viaducts, which are then 
paved with creosoted wood blocks. Both brick and wood block 
pavements are being placed in the subways. 

The subways are of the flat concrete slab type resting on 
abutments and curb and center supports. An important de- 
parture from standard practice is being made here in the casting 
of the entire structure above the footings, including the vertical 
pillars and cross girders, as well as the top slabs for a number 
of these bridges in units at one central slab casting yard and 
erecting them with a derrick. Eight subways are being built in 
this manner, while others will be built monolithic, because of 
local conditions. The first of these unit construction types of 
subways has recently been completed and was described in the 
Railway Age Gazette of December 13, 1912. A minimum clear- 
ance of 13 ft. is required in all subways, and 14.7 ft. where there 
is street car traffic. 

Among the larger viaducts are the Broadway viaduct, just 
west of the station and a structure at The Paseo, one of the 
city boulevards. The Broadway viaduct is 80 ft. wide and 700 
ft. long exclusive of approaches, or 1,300 ft. long overall and 
is estimated to cost $475,000. The Paseo boulevard structure is 
1,000 ft. long, including approaches; 50,000 yds. of earth being 
required for the grading of these approaches. 

One interesting detail of the construction work which intro- 
duced several complications was the necessity of maintaining con- 
nections with the industries located on the old track level through 
the big cut. This required the construction of three bench 
tracks north and one south of the main line, leading off parallel 
to it on steeply ascending grades. Where these bench tracks 
pass under viaducts, box abutments have been provided as shown 
in the photograph of the structure at Woodland avenue, these 
abutments being found to be practically as cheap as posts and 
buttressed abutments where the excavation for the buttressed 
abutments was heavy. Another interesting detail was developed 
in the design of the retaining wall along the north side of the 
tracks between the new station and the passenger coach yard. 
It was necessary to carry a 5 ft. x 7 ft. steam tunnel for this 
distance of 6,200 ft., and in certain places the only suitable lo- 
cation was in a recess in this retaining wall. The special design 
of this wall is shown in one of the accompanying drawings, about 
1,000 ft. of this section being built. 

One of the conditions imposed upon the terminal company by 
the city in its ordinance was the construction of a large sewer 
6,225 ft. long from Twenty-second street and Grand avenue to 
Turkey Creek, although this sewer laid for the greater part of the 
distance entirely out of the railway property. This work required 
an expenditure of about $930,000. With the exception of a 
1,200 ft. tunnel near the center, the sewer was built in an open 
cut of 55 ft. maximum depth. The sewer was circular in sec- 
tion, 25 ft. in diameter at the upper end, gradually enlarging 
to a double 15 ft. 8 in. x 15 ft. box at the lower end, the rect- 
angular section being designed to get the sewer under certain 
streets. Over 180,000 cu. yds. of excavation and 38,000 cu. yds. 
of concrete were involved. 

Automatic signals will be provided on both the freight and 
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passenger lines, the average interval being one mile, although 
the signals will be placed on the grades to secure a uniform 
time interval. Upper quadrant R. S. A. standard signals will 
be adopted outside of the station with dwarf signals through the 
station limits. While the details of the interlocking plants have 
not been definitely determined upon at this time, there will be 
a power interlocking plant at the east end with about 110 units 
and one at the west end with about 150 units, power for these 
plants being supplied from the central power house. Other 
towers will be built near the Santa Fe crossing at the east end, 
at Sheffield, at the Frisco crossing and at the Santa Fe crossing 
near the Kaw river, while the plants at Bridge Junction and at 
the union depot will be rearranged. 

At the present time the exterior work at the new station is 
largely completed, and it is expected that the station building 
will be entirely completed late this year. It is expected that 
the excavation of the big cut and along the Burlington connec- 
tion will also be completed about this same time. The Armour- 
dale yard is now completed and in service, while the grading is 
finished for the Blue River yard. Seven viaducts are completed, 
while three others are completed with the exception of placing 
the floor slabs. 

This work is all being handled under the direction of John V. 
Hanna, chief engineer, Kansas City Terminal Railway; A. C. 
Everham, assistant chief engineer; G. E. Tebbetts, bridge engi- 
neer; J. Tuthill, building engineer; S. O. Swenson, electrical 
engineer; G. E. Ellis, signal engineer, and A. H. Stone, assistant 
engineer. The construction on the west, central and eastern ends 
of the work is being handled under the direction of J. M. Ham- 
mond, E. P. Weatherley and D. S. McCalman, respectively, di- 
vision engineers, to all of whom we are indebted for courtesies 
in connection with the preparation of this article. 





DISCIPLINE ON THE BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO.* 





We read much of misfits and “square pegs in round holes” in 
the industrial world, and in the railway service come in contact 
with a little of it, but when one delves into the records for the 
number of train-service men removed for incompetency he is 
struck by the small percentage he finds. On the other hand he 
finds that nearly all dismissals are due to no other reason than 
downright failure to comply with rules and regulations thor- 
oughly understood by those removed. Harrington Emerson and 
Dr. Hugo Miinsterberg have without doubt made great strides 
in the science of interpreting individual characteristics through 
psychological and physiognomic traits, particularly in those ope- 
ratives requiring much dexterity in their work; and while 
every railway officer responsible for recruiting and strengthening 
his train-service organization would eagerly take advantage of 
the fruits of this service, he has learned by experience that he 
does not need mechanical geniuses nearly so much as he does 
young men of healthy mind and body and endowed with what 
is commonly known as mother wit, good common sense and an 
ambition to get along in the world. By the exercise of close 
scrutiny of applicants, and his fairly well developed knowledge 
of human nature gained in the school of experience, he is rea- 
sonably well qualified to select the right kind of men, yet at the 
same time he is not unmindful of the surprises in store for him 
arising from the complexities and varieties of the human family: 
“nature never rhymes her children, nor makes two men alike.” 

It is possible to make discipline so severe and clock-like in its 
precision as to vitiate initiative and to finally instill in the minds 
of the rank and file the feeling that the railroads existed prin- 
cipally for the sake of discipline, and not discipline as one of 
the important elements in the operation of the railroads. 

The time-honored custom of taking men out of the service 





*Extracts from a paper by Frederick C. Syze, trainmaster of the Balti- 
= age St. George, S. I., N. Y., read before the New York Railroad 
ub, May 16. 























May 23, 1913. 


for from one week to three months for violations has never been 
a marked success, and frequently has imposed upon the super- 
vising officer the unpleasant duty of temporarily, at least, de- 
priving a man’s family of its means of sustenance through no 
fault of its own; the family was punished more than the real 
culprit. I have known many instances in which men 
have courted a suspension in order to get time off for pleasure 
or for some other purpose. 

The Brown system of discipline was expected some ten or 
fifteen years ago to universally supersede the suspension system, 
but I have been told it did not prove very effective except where 
there was already a good class of men who took great pride in 
keeping their records clean. 

Mr. Syze said that he had not fully informed himself concern- 
ing the progress of the Brown system on other roads lately, and 
he went on to describe the action of the Baltimore & Ohio in 
doing away with suspensions by an order which was issued by 
vice-president A. W. Thompson last January, and which was 
noticed in the Railway Age Gazette at the time. Mr. Syze 
showed samples of the blanks used on the Baltimore & Ohio to 
keep the individual records of the employees. Continuing, he 
said: 

As instructed by Mr. Thompson, all cases seeming to require 
discipline are promptly, though deliberately and thoroughly in- 
vestigated before the record is made, for when it is seen by a 
careful consideration of an employee’s record he is “slipping 
backward” in spite of admonitions, reprimands and “record dis- 
ciplines,” he is removed from the service, never to re-enter it. 
In this lies the great efficiency of this system of discipline. I 
find it is more effective in each instance, as so far used, than the 
old system of suspensions. In many cases disciplined employees 
have told me frankly that they would “rather serve time than 
sign that paper”; and others have said, “You can bet your life 
this is the last one of these things I’ll get if I know myself.” 
What better proof can one ask as to the value of this system? 
It has also been observed that extra men do not fare so well 
under the new system as under the old. 

Unionism, as every supervising officer knows, is an element 
to be reckoned with in administering discipline, not unionism 
as a whole perhaps, but that misguided element of it which, for 
some reason I could never account for, seems to take umbrage 
at railway companies for having the temerity to exercise their 
rightful prerogative of cleansing the service of men of proved 
unfitness. On the other hand, I know old members of the 
brotherhoods who are broad enough and big enough to see things 
from the company’s view point and who fully recognize the 
latter’s right to run its own business in the interest of its own- 
ers and the public; but there is unquestionably a percentage of 
the younger element which relies, to a degree never intended 
by the father of organized labor, upon the unions for protection 
in their wrongdoing and indifferent service. 

Although the use of intoxicants among train-service men is 
on the decrease, it is still one of the most troublesome problems 
to deal with, particularly as many men drink off duty and in 
places and ways that it is difficult to get sufficient evidence of to 
administer discipline. A great improvement has been made in 
the last few years, however, and encourages us to hope for a 
continued improvement in the future. 


DISCUSSION. 


It was agreed by all those who took part in the discussion 
that discipline was essential to the proper. conduct of railroads 
as well as of any other business affairs, and also that to hold 
men in proper restraint, some form of punishment must be 
threatened or inflicted. The point was emphasized, however, 
that it is not the strongest man physically who rules, but rather 
the man of the greatest force of character and will. So the 
Baltimore & Ohio system that has discarded all penalties save 
the final one of dismissal for the incorrigible will be a success 
in the hands of a strong man. With a weak one the scheme 
would spell disaster. 
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“Discipline by commission” is in vogue on the Erie 
No decisions or penalties are imposed by the superintendent. 
Every infraction of the rules is investigated. Records of such 
investigations are held back until the Monday afternoon follow- 
ing their completion, when they are presented at a meeting of 
the division staff and discussed. The records are read, the 
character of the man involved is shown and, after a full dis- 
cussion of the case, the staff recommends the penalty to be 
imposed. Discipline so administered produces good results. 
The superintendent has nothing to do with the matter, as an 
individual, as it is taken out of his hands. As a rule, there are 
but few appeals from the decision, and these are taken back to 
the staff. 


The principle underlying this method is that discipline should 
not be administered by one man and be the arbitrary expression 
of his will. The overbearing, tyrannical superintendent of for- 
mer days was the cause of the first banding togther of the men 
for self-defence, which by regular increments has led to the pres- 
ent attitude on the part of labor organizations. 


The Brown system of merit and demerit marks was touched 
upon. It substitutes marks for suspension, but depends for its 
value on the care with which the marks are adjusted. Those 
who spoke recommended it where there is a high grade of men 
employed; men who take pride in clean records. But where 
there is a large, unruly and partially anarchistic element it is 
not successful. As the old dispensation appealed to fear, the 
Brown appeals to the pride of the man, and if there is no pride 
there is nothing to which to appeal to except the fear of dis- 
missal. When the number of demerit marks approaches the dis- 
missal point, the men become nervous and their very nervousness 
is said to cause mistakes. 


Favorable mention was made of the idea that employment and 
discipline of men should be in the hands of an employment 
bureau which should maintain the records and discipline. It 
should have a board before which all matters could be brought. 
All men are not amenable to the same discipline. No wise 
parent attempts to treat all of his children in the same manner, 
and so the same treatment cannot be applied to the heterogeneous 
mass of railway employees; and yet there must be a semblance 
of uniformity. The ignorant man should be relieved and in- 
structed. He should be shown and drilled in the importance 
of obedience and should be taught that if he will but obey, the 
permanency of his position is insured. If men cannot be kept 
in the proper way by kindly talk and exposition, then the ques- 
tion of dismissal is pertinent. 

One speaker brought out the significant point that if men are 
to be reprimanded for mistakes, it is a great help to compliment 
them for good work. Judgment must play a part in the exe- 
cution of every task. For the novice complete obedience is 
the only safe course; but, as he increases in knowledge and 
experience, he can lay aside the blind following of instructions 
for a wider latitude in which his personal judgment may play 
the guiding part. 

There was general agreement that it was not best for each 
department to administer its own discipline, but that it should 
be done by a board representative of all departments, and, per- 
haps, even including a representative from the men. Then it 
should be realized that men can be led to any heights; but it 
is difficult to drive them. It is better to reform than dismiss. 
Old men should be retained, and new administrations should 
familiarize themselves with past records and not be swept away 
by a desire to use new blood. The responsibility of employing 
should not be put in the hands of subordinates, nor should the 
power to discharge. When the occasion arises for the adminis- 
tration of discipline it should be done fearlessly and without any 
consideration as to the attitude that the labor organizations may 
assume, first making sure that the decision is based on the 
merits of the case, the requirements of simple justice and the 
demands of public safety. 








HENRY M. FLAGLER. 





Henry M. Flagler died at his winter home, West Palm Beach, 
Fla., on May 20. He was 83. 

At the time of his death he was chairman of the board of 
the Florida East Coast Railway, which had been built largely 
with his money, entirely under his direction and as a part of his 
general plans for the development of the east coast of Florida. 
Mr. Flagler made a large fortune in the development of the 
Standard Oil Company, but his chief interest in life in the 
last 15 years had been the development of the Florida East 
Coast, and the building of this railroad, which in many ways 
is the most unique of any in the United States, gives Mr. Flag- 
ler properly a place of no little importance in the railroad his- 
tory of this country. The Florida East Coast runs from Jack- 
sonville south along the extreme eastern shore of Florida to 
almost its southernmost end, 
and is there carried from the 
main line to the string of keys 
which ends with Key West. 
There is no more striking ex- 
ample in the history of west- 
ern railroad building, of a 
country apparently without 
traffic whatsoever except that 
which would be developed after 
the building of a railroad, than 
this Florida East Coast line. 
The country through which it 
runs is largely a sand beach, 
with the everglades of Florida 
back of it. For through traf- 
fic it would have to compete 
directly with the Atlantic 
ocean. It must have taken 
imagination amounting almost 
to genius, as well as vast per- 
sonal wealth, to begin such an 
undertaking as the building of 
this line. Mr. Flagler lived 
long enough to see the entire 
line, including the extension 
over the keys to Key West, in 
operation. 

The 637 miles of line cost, 
with the equipment, $39,117,- 
000, and was capitalized at 
$36,000,000, or about $56,000 
a mile. Its earnings from 
operation in 1912 amounted 
to $4,427,000, or about $7,134 
per mile. Its earnings, after 
the payment of expenses, 
rentals and taxes, amounted 
to $973,000 in the year 
1912, or about 2.5 per cent. on the 

It is probable that Mr. Flagler never considered his railroad 
as an investment for the purpose of getting the highest possible 
interest on his money. It was built for the development of the 
country through which it runs, and as such it has already proved 
a success. Edwin Lefevre says that the value of the taxable 
property in the districts exclusively reached by the Flagler road 
has increased over $50,000,000 since he began it, and that there 
are today only about 25,000 acres under cultivation for fruit 
and vegetables out of a total of about 3,500,000 acres now avail- 
able for such cultivation. In 1912 the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way carried 727,000 tons of freight, with an average haul per 
ton of 163 miles and an average ton mile rate of 1.772 cents, and 
with total freight revenue of $2,099,000. Vegetables alone fur- 
nished 63,258 tons of traffic and $380,923 of freight revenue. 
Even more remarkable, pineapples furnished 32,137 tons of 


actual investment. 
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freight and $165,667 of freight revenue. Thus over 18 per cent. 
of the total freight revenue was from vegetables and nearly 8 
per cent. from pineapples. Lumber furnished the largest ton- 
nage of any one class of commodities—145,000 tons—but, of 
course, takes a very low ton mile rate, furnishing but $183,000 
of revenue. 

Passenger earnings amounted to nearly 40 per cent. of the 
total operating revenue. Mr. Flagler furnished the money to 
build the Ponce de Leon and the Alcazar hotels at St. Augustine, 
the Breakers at Palm Beach, and other of the great Florida 
East Coast hotels. 

Henry M. Flagler was the son of a Presbyterian minister of 
Canandaigua, N. Y. He started out to support himself when 
he was 14, and went into the grain business in Bellevue, Ohio, 
where he probably became acquainted with John D. Rockefeller, 
and before 1870 he was a member of the firm of Rockefeller, 
Andrews & Flagler, which in 
that year was dissolved and 
the Standard Oil Company 
formed. There is one story 
of Mr. Flagler’s life that is 
probably so characteristic that 
it is worth repeating. When 
he first went to work in Re- 
public, Ohio, he had a five- 
franc piece, accepted at that 
time for a dollar, and a few 
pennies. He never spent the 
five-franc piece, and in later 
life took a considerable pride 
in the possession of this par- 
ticular coin. 

John D. Rokefeller, in his 
random reminiscences of men 
and events, says of Mr. Flag- 
ler: “He invariably wanted 
to go ahead and accomplish 
great projects of all kinds. 
He was always on the active 
side of every question, and to 
his wonderful energy is due 
much of the rapid progress of 
the Standard Oil Company in 
the early days. It was to be 
expected of such a man that 
he should fulfill his destiny by 
working out some great prob- 
lems at a time when most men 
want to retire to a life of con- 
siderable ease.” 





New Line For BELGIAN 
Conco.—The branch of the 
Great Lakes railroad, 167 miles 
long, starting at Kabalo, 50 
miles above Kongolo, and ending at Lukuga on Lake Tangan- 
yika, opposite the German post Ujiji, is well under way. On 
December 31, 1912, 60 miles of rails had been laid, and for 40 
miles farther the grade was completed, as is also the 150-yd. 
bridge across the Luizi. This road should be finished by the end 
of 1913 or soon after. Coal was discovered near this line a year 
ago, about ten miles from the lake—Mining and Scientific Press. 

BrAzILIAN RatLway Concession.—The President of Brazil 
has signed a decree granting the petition of the Companhia 
Estrada de Ferro Dourado, concessionaire of a subvention for 
building a railway which was to have started from Ibitinga, 
running to Rio Tiete, thence to a convenient point on the 
Bocaina-Bariry branch, serving the town of Jahu, and terminat- 
ing at Ayrosa Galvao. The petitioners asked for the substitution 
of Sao Joao das Tres Barras for Ibitinga as the starting point. 
The length of the line is to be 33 miles. 











THE PROBLEM OF RAILWAY VALUATION. 


The Change in the Public’s Attitude Toward the Carriers 


and the Various Difficult 


Questions It Has’ Raised. 


By Locan G. McPHErsOoN, 


Director of the Bureau of Railway Economics. 


For several months the Bureau of Railway Economics has 
been studying the question of a valuation of the railways. It 
has been our hope to issue first a preliminary and elementary 
exposition of the various factors that necessarily must be taken 
into account in making such a valuation and of the arguments 
that must be taken into consideration. It is the hope to follow 
this preliminary exposition with a rather complete digest of 
what has to this time been said upon the entire subject. We 
thought at first that the preliminary exposition which perhaps 
will be entitled “A Primer of Railway Valuation,” would be 
rather a simple matter; that it could be prepared in comparatively 
a short time and that we would then devote our energies to 
the complete digest. 

As, however, we began to study the subject, so many dif- 
ferent points arose, there were so many arguments bearing upon 
every point and often in extreme conflict, that it was necessary 
to endeavor to get our bearings. We have therefore read 
through the existing body of literature upon this subject, have 
made an elaborate collection of all of the expressions that have 
been worth while upon the different points involved, have classi- 
fied these expressions under various headings, and have given 
careful consideration to all of them. 

The result has been to make very clear, what was apparent 
in the beginning, that there is a fundamental difference of opin- 
ion not only as to the use to which a railway valuation can be 
put, and as to how it should be made, but as to the social point 
of view from which the subject is approached. 

As one of the best ways to clear up one’s own mind in re- 
gard to a proposition is to be obliged to state that proposition. 
I have been very glad to accept the invitation to speak upon 
this occasion in the hope that what I am struggling to express 
may, perhaps, serve as a statement preliminary to the preliminary 
statement which the Bureau of Railway Economics hopes to 
issue. 

Once upon a time when I had been designated to open a dis- 
cussion at a meeting of an economic club, the chairman in his 
introduction gave me a sly dig by remarking that he hoped I 
would present the situation as it then existed, and not as it had 
previously existed, but that of course I was welcome to present 
it anyway I wanted to. My reply was that I am constitutionally 
and temperamentally unable to present any subject in the light of 
the present without developing it in the light of the past. There- 
fore, with your kind permission I shall endeavor to lead up to 
what seems to me to be the beginning of the demand for a valu- 
ation of the railways. 

There was a time, of course, when there were no railways, 
when there were no great mills and factories. This was before 
the use of steam. In Europe in past centuries there have been 
laws limiting the prices of commodities: there were a few of 
such laws in the early days of our colonies, but they were an 
inheritance from Europe and rapidly fell into disuse. The spirit 
of our forefathers in this country was that of individualism. 
Opportunities of every kind were freely open to every one with 
the capacity to use them. The right of unrestricted and unregu- 
lated individual enterprise was cherished as an essential part 
of individual liberty. In the matter of prices, generally speak- 
ing, the buyer got as much as he could for what he had to sell, 
and the purchaser paid as little as he could for what he had to 
buy. It was thought that if the seller asked too much, or if it 
were found that he was making large profits other producers 





_*An address delivered at the banquet of the American Association of 
Freight Traffic Officers at Washington, D. C., on May 16. 


would enter the market and the price would be brought down 
to the lowest level at which there would be sufficient production 
to supply the demand. This, speaking generally, was the theory 
of competition, of a fair field and no favor, when men’s valors 
were considered their own best gods. 


THE OLD ATTITUDE TOWARD RAILWAYS, 

When the railways were a demonstrated success this country 
wanted railways more than anything else and the people went to 
any length to get them. Until well along in the nineteenth 
century this country had more land than it knew what to do 
with. In the undeveloped regions it could be had not only for 
the asking, but for the taking. Homestead acts and the doc- 
trine of squatter sovereignty were designed to bring settlers to 
the land. Not infrequently a settler took title to more land than 
he could use, to more land than he had the tools and appliances 
for cultivating. There is a story of a man who sent his son to 
see if he could not get a mule in exchange for three or four 
acres of land. The boy came home, reported that he had the 
mule, that he succeeded in slipping another acre over on the man 
he had bought it from, making him take five acres instead of 
four. Thousands of acres of land in what was then the wild 
west were bestowed upon anyone who would offer to build a 
railroad. Sometimes every alternate acre was thus bestowed, 
and the price of the remaining alternate acres doubled, or more 
because of the enhancement that railway service would bring 
in their value. This land as a rule was of little benefit to a 
railroad company until the railway had been built and a meas- 
ure of traffic had developed. 

It was expected that the railways would profit from the 
increase in the value of their land that would result from 
the development of traffic. That was the inducement held out 
in the grants of these lands to the railways. It was expected 
that the multiplication of railways would establish competition 
between them and that this would insure fair charges and good 
service. Therefore, the railways were unquestioned in their 
right to administer their property in the same manner that 
other business enterprises administered their property. Indeed, 
in those days it was an accepted principle that a man was wel- 
come to whatever he could make out of any tool or instrument 
that he had. If with a set of tools a carpenter by skill and 
knack could make more money than another carpenter with tools 
equally good, he was welcome to it. If a wagoner who kept his 
horses in good condition and his wagon in good repair and was 
industrious and thrifty made more money than a rival wagoner, 
lacking these qualities, he was welcome to it. The faith of the 
people in the restraints of competition dispelled all fear of un- 
fair charges for transportation; the love of individual liberty 
forbade all thought of interference with business enterprise. 

It must ever be borne in mind that the whole theory of com- 
petition implies inequality between the competitors. To the 
swift, the strong, the farsighted, and often to the cunning comes 
the greater reward. In the United States. the railways were 
built and they were operated upon the competitive theory. It 
developed that the strongest competitors for the service of the 
railways reaped the greatest profit from the service of trans- 
portation. Larger shippers secured lower rates and better facili- 
ties than the small. Industrial and commercial centers served 
by several competing railways obtained the benefit of lower 
rates than were accorded smaller communities with lower com- 
petitive strength. 

The efforts of the country to obtain railroads led to its being 
supplied with more railways than were needed at the time. The 
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fact that many railroads were built in advance of traffic and that 
there was bitter competition between redundant railways led to 
bankruptcies and reorganizations. Investors lost money, and 
their losses made other investors chary. They would not risk 
their funds except upon liberal inducements. They bought 
bonds at a discount with stock thrown in. Here again, those 
who furnished the capital that enabled the railways to continue 
in service were encouraged to look to the future for their re- 
ward. 
THE DEPARTURE FROM THE COMPETITIVE THEORY. 

Now, as we all know, in certain lines of our industrial ac- 
tivity there has been during the last twenty-five or thirty years 
or so a departure from the competitive theory. Workingmen 
have allied themselves in trades unions for the purpose of ob- 
taining a certain uniformity of wages. Large producers of many 
commodities and large dealers in many kinds of merchandise 
have entered into alliances to maintain agreed prices. The rail- 
ways at various times entered into agreements to maintain rates, 
but they were never very successful. The people didn’t like 
such alliances; they wanted competition among the railroads to 
continue, and therefore they established the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and enacted laws which have made competition in 
rates well nigh impossible. The commission has been enjoined 
to see that rates be reasonable. From the days of the team- 
sters and stagecoaches the common law has ordained that rates 
for transportation be reasonable. 

This Association of Freight Traffic Officers is composed of 
the very last men in the world who need to be told how the 
freight rate systems of the United States have developed. 
Broadly speaking, rates have been made that would get the 
traffic. Although the freight rate structures of the United States 
have often been characterized as a chaotic jumble, the truth is 
that they have been the resultant of varying forces; and, broadly 
and generally speaking, have well served the needs of the in- 
dustry and the commerce of this country. This does not mean 
that they have always satisfied all of the industrial and com- 
mercial competitors. Far from it. As competition means the 
success of the swift, the strong, the far-sighted, and not infre- 
quently the cunning, those who have been lacking in these qual- 
ities or-in other respects have been deficient in competitive 
strength, and have sought the enactment of laws that would re- 
dress their weaknesses. They have had the sympathy of the 
great majority of the people of this country. It is said that 
as the railways are public servants, discharging what many have 
come to consider to be essentially a function of the government, 
they should treat all of the public alike. 

Now, we are approaching the crux of the question. Upon the 
meaning, upon the significance, upon the construction which the 
people of this country place upon the public service character 
of the railways as set over against their character and necessities 
as private enterprises, depends not only the manner in which 
the valuation of the railways of this country shall be made, but 
the manner in which that valuation shall be used. 

When this country was young, when land could be had for the 
taking, when cities were small, poorly lighted and the horse car 
was the means of urban transportation we did not hear anything 
of public utilities. As lighting by gas extended and gave way 
to lighting by electricity; as the cable car succeeded the horse 
car, and in turn has been displaced by the electric car; and as 
our cities have increased tremendously in population, it has be- 
come evident that a company having the electric light privilege 
or the local transit privilege, or the water power privilege for a 
particular city has a monopoly; that unless restrained it can fix 
its prices so high as to restrict the use of its service, or at a 
level that will give it profits far in excess of those obtained in 
business in general. There has been much litigation as to the 


amount of profit which should be allowed to such a company. 
It has been held that what such a “company is entitled to de- 
mand, in order that it may have just compensation, is a fair re- 
turn upon the reasonable value of the property at the time it is 
being used for the public.” ; 
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ARE THE RAILWAYS MONOPOLIES ? 

It is said that the railways are monopolies, and that as such 
their rates should be regulated. That the railways in respect to 
certain kinds of traffic partake of the monopolistic character 
every one knows; but no one knows so well as the men who 
constitute this association that the greater part of their traffic 
has always been competitive, and that they have had to fight for 
every ton of this traffic which their respective companies have 
carried. Now, it seems to me for this and other reasons that 
there is a very great distinction between a company having the 
exclusive right to furnish electric light to a city or electric 
transportation or water power, and a railroad company owning 
lines traversing a wide expanse, serving many communities and 
often under conditions which are not monopolistic. It has been 
held, however, by the United States Supreme Court in a very 
celebrated case, that of Smyth vs. Ames, in a decision rendered 
on March 7, 1898, “that the basis of all calculations as to the 
reasonableness of rates to be charged by a corporation maintain- 
ing a highway under legislative sanction must be a fair value 
of the property being used for the convenience of the public.” 

When the Interstate Commerce Commission was given the 
authority to determine what shall be a reasonable rate it found 
itself confronted with a series of freight rate structures in dif- 
ferent parts of the country in which the rates seemed to be an 
inextricable maze. Therefore, it welcomed the decision of the 
Supreme Court in Smyth vs. Ames. Throughout the ensuing 
years it has besought the Congress to provide for a valuation 
of the railways of the United States, and it has not sought in 
vain. 

I do not suppose that any member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would hold that upon the valuation of a railway 
alone can be determined just what shall be any specific rate. 
It is widely held, however, that a valuation of the railways will 
serve to determine what shall be the general level of rates. 
That is, that if a railway is to have a fair return upon a fair 
valuation the rates will be reasonable that will permit it to have 
such a fair return. Now, when we use such expressions as a 
“reasonable rate” and “a fair return,” and “a fair valuation,” 
I am reminded of the time when it is said that a considerable 
delegation of citizens of a foreign country went to the house of 
the prime minister. When he appeared upon the balcony and 
asked what they wanted, they said “We want our rights.” He 
replied, “Very well, you shall have them.” They went away 
satisfied. I am also reminded of that political convention at 
which when the committee on the platform were considering the 
tariff plank, one member suggested the expression, “We are ii 
favor of judicious legislation in regard to the tariff”; and an- 
other member suggested an amendment making the clause read, 
“We are in favor of wise and judicious legislation in regard to 
the tariff.” 

WHAT IS A FAIR VALUATION? 

What is to constitute a fair valuation and what is to con- 
stitute a fair return upon that fair valuation we do not as yet 
know, and it is to be hoped there will not be the devil to pay 
before we find out. There are many elements that enter into a 
valuation of the railways. The manner of determining the valu- 
ation of any one of these elements will depend in large meas- 
ure upon the extent to which the people of this country regard 
the railways as the property of private investors, and the extent 
to which they regard them as public service corporations akin to 
the public utility corporations that furnish light and transpor- 
tation and water within the limits of a municipality. Certain it 
is that when the railways of this country were built they were 
regarded from the standpoint of the investors as private prop- 
erty, their limitations as public servants did not affect the pro- 
prietary right to buy and sell real estate or other property at 
prevailing market prices. From this standpoint, which would 
seem to be guaranteed to them by the law of the country, the 
railways are certainly entitled to have their rights of way and 
their real estate in general valued at the prevailing prices for 
similar real estate; they are entitled to benefit by the enhance- 
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ment of value as much as farmers and other land owners are 
entitled to benefit by the enhancement of value which has come 
with a growing population and development of markets, an en- 
hancement which of course would not have come without the 
means of communication and transportation which the railways 
have furnished. On the other hand, there are those who hold 
that as the railways perfom a public service they are not entitled 
to what is designated as the unearned increment in the value of 
their lands. These hold that a railway is entitled to a return 
only upon what the property of a railway has cost. They dis- 
regard excellence of location, excellence of administration, those 
economies which are due to managerial skill. 

It has been the practice of many railway companies not to pay 
out all of their net profits to stockholders, but to reinvest a part 
of those profits in building up and extending the plant and equip- 
ment. There are railways which have followed this policy at 
all times; there are others which have followed it especially in 
prosperous years; there are many railways which for years 
habitually reinvested all of their profits without making any 
return to stockholders whatever. It is pointed out that inasmuch 
as all of these profits could have been paid out to stockholders 
and new capital acquired for increased capital expenditure upon 
which return would have had to be paid, it is no more than fair 
that return be allowed upon the reinvested surplus. Yet there 
are those who hold that surplus frequently signifies profits above 
fair return to stockholders, that it therefore belongs to the public 
and that even when reinvested in the property the stockholders 
are entitled to no return upon it. 


FAILURE OF LAW TO KEEP PACE WITH ECONOMIC CHANGES. 


In many cases lands have been donated to railways; that is, 
the passing of the title has been designated as a donation, al- 
though concession has been exacted from the railways as con- 
sideration. The government has in some cases in making such 
a so-called donation stipulated for concessions in the transpor- 
tation of troops or the carrying of the mails. On the one hand, 
it is claimed that as such lands are held by the railways under 
proprietary rights they are entitled to a return upon them as 
property, to use them and to dispose of their use as property. 
-On the other hand, it is claimed that as such lands are acquired 
without capital investment a valuation of the railways should 
take no account of their value. 

These are but a few examples of the difference of viewpoint. 
It would be wearisome to enter into a discussion at this time 
of all of the factors that are affected by this difference of view- 
point. Are the railways to be valued at what they have cost, 
or at what it would cost to reproduce them, or upon the com- 
mercial or market value of the plant and going-business? These 
are but a few of the factors in regard to which there is difference 
of opinion, and each of these factors subdivides into manifold 
elements in regard to each of which there is difference of 
opinion. 

It is not my purpose to endeavor to point out any solution. I 
have only hoped to indicate the seriousness of the problem and 
know that my effort has been all too inadequate. This much 
is certain, that the law has not kept pace with the changes that 
have occurred in our economic structure within the last gen- 
eration. This was strikingly made manifest in the decision of 
Justice Hough in the Consolidated Gas Company case in which 
he first considered the value of the company’s franchise from an 
economic standpoint, and then from a legal standpoint, arriving 
at conclusions that were respectively at variance. Another thing 
is certain, that whatever be the ultimate decision as to what con- 
stitutes a proper valuation of the railways and what may be 
the return to which they are entitled, that decision cannot be 
made retroactive throughout a regime during which the construc- 
tion of railways as private property was encouraged, and their ad- 
ania as private property was sanctioned by the law of 
the land. 


There is another consideration which appeals to me as of 
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foremost importance. A bank president once asked the head 
of a manufacturing establishment, who was endeavoring to 
negotiate a loan, just what were his “cold assets.” The reply 
was that it was not so much the cold assets as the “hot assets” 
that brought about results. He said that anybody with the 
money could build or could buy a manufacturing plant, but that 
the selection of the proper men, the development of an organ- 
ization in which one and all work together to promote economy 
and efficiency is a far more difficult task and entitled to the 
greater reward to the attainment of which such an organization 
is the most effective instrument. In the valuation of the rail- 
ways, the so-called “physical valuation” which is but a valuation 
of the cold assets, are we not in danger of losing sight of the 
human element which alone can make these cold assets of use 
to the people? 

Whatever may be the modification in our social structure, 
whatever may be the readjustment in our law, it behooves our 
country first and foremost to retain the services and stimulate 
the services of the efficient man, the man who can make two 
blades of grass grow where but one grew before, the man who 
can plan, design, and direct, the man who can bring about or- 
ganized and efficient effort. It is to such men that we owe our 
present industrial and commercial development. It is through 
their efforts that the efforts of the multitude are lifted to a 
higher level and made more efficient in the service of the human 
race. 





TRANSFERRING FLOUR AT FORT WILLIAM. 





The new shed on the Canadian Pacific dock at Fort William, 
Ontario, is now in operation. It is a double decked structure, 
950 ft. by 60 ft., the upper story for the reception of rail freight, 
and the lower one for freight unloaded from the vessels to be 
loaded on cars. For the unloading of freight from cars, there 
is a trestle along the rear of the building, the height of which 
is such as to bring the car floor at the level of the upper freight 
shed floor. The lower floor of the shed has a similar track for 
outgoing rail freight. One of the principal commodities handled 
is flour in bags, and a flour bag loading machine is used. Along 
the rear wall, and just under the upper floor, there is an endless 
belt, 26 in. wide, running the full length of the building, driven 
Dy a motor at one end. It is similar in every way to the usual 
conveyor belt, the upper part running over closely spaced idler 
pulleys. The belt is open the length of the building. At five 
points near one end of the shed, corresponding to the port open- 
ings of the vessel to be loaded, there are cross belts of the same 
width under the floor, at a slightly lower level, enabling the 
bags of flour on the belt to pass under the floor. These lead 
to chutes at the front side of the building, to which inclines can 
be attached for sliding the bags directly into the hold of the 
vessel. On the longitudinal traveling belt are dumped the bags 
of flour from as many cars as are ready to be unloaded, irre- 
spective of the make of the flour. At each of the cross belts on 
which it is desired to divert the bags into the vessel’s hold, 
there is arranged a vertical board, at an angle of 45 degrees to 
the motion of the longitudinal belt. This board, coming down 
just over top of the upper belt, diverts the bags of flour on to 
the cross belts; and thence they are carried into the hold. These 
diverting boards are set in vertical guides, each with a rope 
passing up over a pulley above. At each of the cross belts 
there is stationed a man who either leaves the board down and 
diverts the bag on to the cross belt or raises the board and 
allows the bag to pass on to that one of the cross belts to which 
it should be diverted. The belts move at a good rate of speed 
and, consequently, quick action on the part of the board operator 
is required; but by its means as many as five different brands 
can be unloaded on the belt simultaneously, and be diverted to 
the proper hold. It is the usual thing to unload as many as 
five 30-ton cars in an hour, or at the rate of 150 tons an hour. 








The tenth annual convention of the Railway Storekeepers’ 
Association was held at Chicago, May 19 to 21, J. R. Mulroy, 
general storekeeper of the Pullman Company, presiding. The 
opening prayer was offered by Rev. William E. Barton. Eugene 
Chamberlain, manager equipment clearing house, New York 
Central Lines, made the opening address. 

President Mulroy, in his address, commented on the important 
work accomplished by the association in raising the standard 
of the supply department and reported a material increase in 
the membership of the association. 

G. G. Yeomans in an address emphasized the great oppor- 
tunity of all storekeepers in furthering the success of their re- 
spective roads. Their opportunities are unbounded and their im- 
portance may be appreciated when it is remembered that they 
handle each year supplies valued at about $250,000,000. About 9 
per cent. of the gross earnings of railways is spent for material, 
or 17 per cent. when fuel is included. The great possibilities for 
savings were illustrated by the fact that about $220,000,000 is in- 
vested in material, a decrease of which to the smallest degree 
would represent a considerable capital that could be used for other 
purposes. According to statistics all the roads are carrying a 
year’s supply of material on hand, a condition which could be 
much improved by the combined action of the storekeepers with 
the other departments. 

The secretary-treasurer’s report showed a membership of 744, 
including 150 new members. There is a cash balance of $886.81 
in the treasury. 

A resolution was adopted inviting the arbitration committee 
of the M. C. B. Association to attend the meetings of the asso- 
ciation and participate in the entertainment features. 

Piece-work—It was pointed out that the storekeepers were in 
a position to greatly benefit by the adoption of piece-work. 
J. H. Waterman (C. B. & Q.) reported splendid success by its 
use in his timber treating plant, where 2,000,000 ties, or their 
equivalent, were handled per year. 

Stationery.—The stationery committee advocated the handling 
of stationery by the general stores organization rather than by 
a separate organization. 

Lumber—The committee on the uniform grading and inspec- 
tion of lumber advocated the advisability of adhering to the 
13/16 in. car siding in reply to a request of a lumber dealer to 
adopt 34 in. This was done to prevent, where possible, the use 
of re-sawn material. 


INACTIVE AND OBSOLETE STOCK. 


Five papers were presented on “Reducing Inactive and Dis- 
posing of Obsolete Stock.” Abstracts of these follow: 

E. J. Roth (C. B. & Q.) :—Alll obsolete stocks are inactive, but 
of course all inactive stocks are not composed entirely of obsolete 
material. It should pass without question that the thing to do 
with obsolete material is to scrap it and utilize the scrap to the 
best possible advantage. Obsolete forgings can usually be worked 
over in a blacksmith shop into standard articles with a slight 
loss. The value of scrap brass is not much less than that of the 
manufactured product. 

The real difficulty lies with the inactive stocks of standard 
material. The best remedy of course is prevention. With the 
better methods of arriving at the proper quantities of material 
to order, due to the almost universal use of stock books, there 
is no doubt that the percentage of inactive material to total 
stocks has been considerably reduced in the past few years. 

There are certain stocks which from their very nature are and 
probably always will be inactive. Stocks of material carried for 
strictly emergency use are of this character. It is the practice 
on our road to carry emergency stocks of bridge lumber and 
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piling and of track material on each operating division. These 
are charged to and are under the supervision of the division 
storekeeper. The quantity carried is determined in consultation 
by the storekeeper, the operating department and the bridge and 
building department. About all the storekeeper can do is to 
watch them closely and give special attention to particular articles 
which show the least movement. The accumulation of material 
by the operating and bridge and building departments is bad, 
for the time usually comes when a clean-up is made and the 
material is shipped back to the storekeeper, frequently increasing 
his stock of material of the kind shipped in beyond reasonable 
limits and giving him material which has often become obsolete 
while out of his care, but which could have been used if he had 
had it before. 

In our experience the most effective remedies for reducing 
inactive stocks in storehouses and material yards have been: 

First—Maintain stock books at all points where material is 
carried, whether this is directly in charge of a representative 
of the store department or of some other department. 

Second—List all material of all kinds in the stock book. 

Third—Carefully check the stock book to determine material 
that is surplus. 

Fourth—Send with orders from division or district stores to 
the general storekeeper stock books or their copies and 
stock lists. Stock lists with a description of the material printed 
on them, containing information as to material on hand, due, 
ordered current year, ordered past year and surplus, if any, 
have seemed the better practice. This leaves the stock book 
in the hands of the stock man where it belongs, and the printing 
of the description of the material on the stock lists insures the 
material being listed on all reports to the general storekeeper 
in the same order and facilitates checking them with the orders 
in the general storekeeper’s office. One of the other large rail- 
roads in the middle west is putting into effect a plan which 
appears very efficient and economical. Their storekeeper’s stock 
book is printed in duplicate, two sheets being placed together, 
which are exactly alike except that the bottom sheet has per- 
forations separating the entries for each month. A carbon sheet 
is placed between the sheets when stock is taken and after all the 
information has been filled in, the carbon copy is torn off at 
the perforations. These carbon copies for material in each classi- 
fication are sent to the office of the general storekeeper where 
they are pasted in a printed stock book, a duplicate of the one 
which the storekeepers have. The slips from each store are 
identified by classification and page number and placed in the 
general storekeeper’s stock book next to corresponding slips from 
other stores opposite the items they cover. This gives the general 
storekeeper a complete stock book for the entire line with very 
little if any additional work. 

Fifth—When making orders consult frequently and freely with 
responsible officers in the departments using the material ordered 
for stock as well as for special work. 

Sixth—Assemble surplus material as far as practical at the 
general or distributing store, where it is readily available for 
use at any point where needed, storing it with other material 
of similar kind so that it will be constantly before the stock man 
and may be used by him at every opportunity in filling orders— 
frequently by substitution, this always with the consent of the 
party ordering. 

Seventh—Where surplus material is of such a character oF 
conditions are such that it would entail unnecessary expense to 
move this to the general or distributing store, a special report 
to the general storekeeper or the general or distributing store of 
all such material with complete descriptions, etc., should be 
made. 
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Eighth—Advertise surplus material among the departments 


which might be able to use it. On this I wish to lay particular 
stress. We have found that with the knowledge which they get, 
from the periodical reports we make them, of engines, pumps, 
boilers, large pipe, second hand lumber, brick, track material, etc., 
etc. on hand, the engineering, operating, mechanical and bridge 
and building departments are frequently able to arrange their 
plans for work to use such material instead of purchasing new. 
The storekeeper must have a knowledge of the purpose for which 
such material was originally purchased or can best be used and 
bend his energies in directing toward it the attention of the men 
who order material for this particular kind of work. 

Ninth—A surplus committee composed of practical men from 
the mechanical, engineering and store departments, periodically 
visits each storehouse and material yard, going over the stock in 
detail with the storekeeper and his stockmen, considering all 
surplus material of all kinds whether obsolete or not and author- 
izing scrapping of obsolete material or surplus material where, 
upon thorough investigation, this is found advisable. 

Possibly the most important feature of our present plan is that 
of working closely with the departments who use the material. 
This accounts for a great deal of what success we have had. 
The storekeeper who can keep closely enough informed as to 
market conditions affecting time of delivery of material, and so 
gage his estimates of future requirements that he will not order 
and receive more material than he actually requires, will not 
have to worry much about inactive stocks. 

H. A. Anderson (Pennsylvania) :—There are several condi- 
tions which have heretofore been largely instrumental in the 
creation of surplus and inactive items: 

First—The ordering of material in quantities 
excess of actual current requirements. 

Second—The ordering of material months in advance of re- 
quirements, considered necessary on account of stringent market 
conditions. 

Third—The decrease of working hours and force. 

Requisitions should be based on the average consumption for 
the preceding three months, considering amounts on hand and 
due on requisitions, as well as the length of time requested by 
the purchasing department in which to furnish material under 
normal conditions. There are, of course, many circumstances 
entering into this matter, over which the stores department has 
no control. This is especially the case on the larger systems, 
where heavier and more modern equipment is constantly being 
placed in service on main line divisions. This results in the 


largely in 


transfer of the lighter equipment to branch line divisions, or ° 


the disposition of such by sale. 

Changes in designs and standards are usually effected without 
tegard to the stock of parts on hand made from previous de- 
signs, and have resulted in many items becoming surplus or 
inactive. To correct this, instructions should be issued that 
material of older design be disbursed until the exhaustion of 
the stock, except where a question of safety may be involved. 
In this latter event, arrangements should be made to have the 
balance of the original supply disposed of through the scrap 
account, immediately upon receipt of the new material. 

It has often been considered necessary, particularly during 
periods when mills and factories are booking orders many months 
i advance, to request stores departments to anticipate require- 
ments from three to nine months in advance of deliveries. This 
Practice has also been responsible, in many instances, for articles 
finally finding their way to the lists of surplus and inactive 
material. The fact that manufacturers frequently fill orders in 
one consignment, instead of shipping in accordance with the 
delivery program as specified on requisitions, has a tendency to 
destroy the belief that such advance requisitions are necessary. 

Decreases in working hours and force are productive, perhaps, 
of the greatest quantities of surplus stock with which we have to 
contend. Conditions making necessary such curtailment in hours 
and force are not discernible any great length of time in ad- 
vance, and the reductions are made only when the question of 
expenses makes them imperative. 
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In determining what amounts shall be reported as surplus, 
care must be exercised to consider the issues of preceding months, 
and in the case of “seasonal” material, to issues during a cor- 
responding period of the previous season. In addition, it is also 
essential that consideration be given the amount of stock per- 
mitted to be carried on hand, and the length of time required in 
which to replenish the stock by requisitions on manufacturers. 
After deciding upon surplus items, a list should be prepared and 
forwarded to the officer responsible, under the organization, for 
the transfer of such material. The list (upon receipt by the 
purchasing agent or general storekeeper), should be checked 
with all requisitions calling for the purchase of material. As a 
rule, the men doing such checking are those who have not had 
an active and intimate connection with supplies and for this 
reason detailed information should be such as would enable them 
to transfer an advertised article instead of allowing orders to be 
placed with manufacturers. Such transfer will be to the ultimate 
good of the railroads, even at the expense of a small charge 
for re-handling and movement over the road, as they will avoid 
the outlay of additional capital. 

The accumulation of inactive and obsolete material has been 
brought about chiefly through the release of equipment, changes 
in design and standards and to reclaiming from the scrap of 
items without regard to requirements. There is little that can 
be done in the case of this material, lacking authority or abiliy 
to disburse the old standards until exhaustion of the stock, but 
to consign it to the scrap pile. The proper course would be to 
make disposition immediately upon the appearance of the inactive 
items. Having considered the disposition of an item after being 
reported as surplus for twelve months, and deciding to prolong 
its existence, except where, during such period, there may have 
been call for the article, it is thought that such item should be 
discontinued on the surplus list and included on the list of 
inactive and obsolete material. This inactive list should contain 
the same information as the surplus list, except that the entire 
stock, as a rule, should be shown. In the column “Number of 
Times Reported,” the first appearance of the item should be 
indicated as “one.” It should be necessary that its listing among 
the inactive items be continued only three or four months before 
again being considered for final disposition. This last “atten- 
tion” should be given jointly by the representatives of the op- 
erating and stores departments, and, lacking visible use for the 
material, it should be scrapped and the difference between the 
carrying and scrap values debited to the expense account to 
which the material would have been charged, had it been actually 
used. In so disposing of either surplus or inactive material, 
particularly on the larger systems, it is likely that a small quan- 
tity of more or less serviceable material will be scrapped, but it 
is inconceivable ‘that such seeming waste can total in money 
value the expense incurred by perpetuating the material in stock, 
considering the interest on investment and the clerical labor 
involved in handling and in monthly accounting for and reporting 
such items. 

In connection with the lists which have been mentioned, it 
would be well to state that these would seem hardly necessary 
when the railroad is operating under the general storehouse 
plan. To such storehouses, we presume, would naturally be 
shipped all surplus and inactive material and the final disposition 
of it be there decided. 

Finally, the fundamental principles in successfully controlling 
inactive and obsolete stock are harmony and co-operation between 
the operating and stores departments, first to avoid, -if possible, 
the accumulation of such material, but lacking in this, to con- 
stantly keep the items of material before us and follow a regular 
system by which the disposition will be promptly accomplished. 

E. J. McVeigh (Grand Trunk) :—How do we acquire inactive 
and obsolete stock? There are several ways. One is by bad 
ordering; another, ordering material before the work to be done 
has been fully and carefully planned. Then there are, of course, 
the cases where our executives find it advisable to make changes 
irrespective of careful and proper planning. It is also created 
by changes made in our methods and equipment in an effort to 
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meet the changing conditions of our country. Under the system 
in vogue on most roads today the storekeeper cannot do very 
much toward minimizing this stock. I have -found that in pro- 
portion to the quantity of material used by them, the departments 
ordering obsolete and inactive material are, the electrical, bridge 
and building, engineering, motive power, car department and 
stores. And they are guilty in the order as named. Unfor- 
tunately, there is a tendency toward the evil of dealing with the 
electrical department directly, and permitting the separate store- 
house. The engineering department creates inactive, and at 
times obsolete stock, through the action of young and inexperi- 
enced men. The bridge and buildings department create inactive 
stock by ordering material that they hope, or expect, to use this 
year, but find they can’t. And they create obsolete stock by 
making changes and getting away from standards. They may 
not always be at fault in the matter, but they do it. 

The motive power and car departments create little inactive, 
but much obsolete stock, and this is natural, and we all under- 
stand it. Our engines and cars with their spare parts are con- 
stantly going out of date, and these must go to the scrap pile. 

What inactive and obsolete stock does the storekeeper create? 
I confess I am at a loss to point out wherein he does this thing. 
He orders what he knows from his experience will be called for 
by the different departments. If the departments make changes 
without notifying him that such changes are to be made, and by 
so doing leave him with material on hand, is such material made 
inactive or obsolete through his action? I say, no. 

Assuming that the storekeeper has the authority and facilities 
he should hold up requisitions for material that he knows will 
become inactive and obsolete. He should see to it that there 
is no such material scattered over the road under his jurisdic- 
tion, but that such material (and there will always be some in 
spite of all he and others may do to prevent it) is collected 
at the stores, all left overs, ordered by mistake, ordered in 
excess of requirements and scrap. 

W. D. Stokes (Ill. Cent.)—In summing up the general effi- 
ciency of the supply department on a railroad, two things are 
invariably considered: first, the ability to satisfactorily and 
promptly deliver material as required for maintenance and op- 
eration, and second, the conservation of stock or material and 
the supplies investment. 

The causes contributing to a surplus of either staple, hard 
or obsolete stock are numerous and do not always indicate, upon 
analysis, either carelessness or indifference. Change of plans 
involving special materials, work deferred on account of insuf- 
ficient appropriation previously anticipated, transfer of equipment 
between operating territories, change of standards, and purchases 
in excess of requirements in taking advantage of favorable mar- 
ket conditions either of price or delivery, are the most frequent 
reasons and are perfectly consistent and to be expected, as are 
also anticipations of slow deliveries or requirements in excess of 
what proves to be the actual case as frequently occurs. 

In connection with the foregoing, repairs either temporary or 
permanent made in lieu of replacement after special and ex- 
pensive items have been secured, or ordered and in such status 
as to necessitate taking off the consignor’s hands, result in 
materials being, often by reason of their character, dead stock 
for an indefinite period. 

Careful scrutiny of requisitions before affixing signatures and 
investigation where thought necessary; frequent consultations 
with operating officers with a view toward keeping in close touch 
with anticipated programs and a feeling of confidence and the 
utmost cordiality between the storekeeper and his customers, 
will probably eliminate a number of sources for future worry 
and add to the efficiency both of the individual and the 
department. 

In the movement of materials for any purpose and more espe- 
cially when not for prospective early requirements, economy in 
the use of facilties is obviously an important consideration. Back 
hauls should be avoided and as far as possible, loading of cars 
to less than capacity tabooed. 
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On roads equipped with a general storehouse, the simpler plan 
is to ship to it all surplus and obsolete material, and while there 
is no question as to the effectiveness of this system from an 
individual standpoint, it is objectionable, for various reasons, in 
that it places a premium on indifferent storekeeping, is expensive 
of transportaton and disturbs the general store’s stock by reason 
of its being impossible to anticipate the extent to which the fluc- 
tuation will affect it, and the necessity for maintaining a staple 
stock irrespective of such unlooked for additions. Furthermore, 
there is comparatively little reduction in total stock balances 
effected, and except for prompt weeding out purposes, it is 
difficult to see what may be accomplished in this manner. 

In departing from indiscriminate or hap-hazard methods, the 
first consideration would seem to be the establishment of some 
tangible system of interchange between stores, and in order to 
accomplish this result it is obvious that a knowledge must be 
had by all interested, of location and amount available, and for 
the sake of rapid consummation it has been the practice, to some 
extent, to make up at each division store, periodically, an itemized 
list of all surplus articles, sending one copy to each of the other 
stores and to the general store; and from this in lieu of ordering 
on the general store, requisitions are made between stores and 
prompt action obtained. 

Another plan, apparently ideal, for medium sized roads, is to 
sO arrange requisition forms as to show in addition to amounts 
on hand, due and ordered, the average monthly consumption, 
and from these the general storekeeper issues what: may be 
termed a general store back-order on division stores, to serve 
in lieu of orders on the purchasing agent. 

An elaboration of the foregoing and possibly.the most efficient 
of any, contemplates having all items printed in stock books in 
order to insure uniformity of order and to have a surplus stock 
list printed in the same order, arranged to show the amount of 
surplus of all items in the same order, together with the average 
monthly consumptions and the amount on hand, in order to give 
the general storekeeper an opportunity for getting a line on the 
situation; such stock lists to be forwarded with the requisitions 
or at a time specified and used by the general storekeeper in 
making transfers, the idea being that with the items appearing in 
the same rotation as on the requisitions written from the stock 
books, the work of location would be minimized; furthermore, 
the necessity for sending stock books with the requisitions would 
be obviated. 

Semi-monthly lists of hard stock, material on hand for work 
deferred, and principal items of heavy character on hand, will, 
if furnished the general storekeeper, ofttimes result in move- 
ment, in lieu of purchases. 

One thing must be an absolutely imperative requirement, viz.: 
Correct information given regarding the amounts on hand and 
due, as without this precaution no hope can be entertained of 
intelligently coping with the situation. 

Disposition of obsolete material presents a less complicated 
problem and is dependent largely on decision, location and 
amount. By decision is meant the passing by competent operating 
authority on items set aside or relieved, in order that the store- 
keeper may take further steps toward disposition as obsolete, 
when so determined; this is usually the greatest drawback, 
largely due to an aversion to burdening operating expenses with 
the shrinkage, although occasionally lack of time is advanced 
as the reason. 

H. Stevens (Nat. Ry. of Mex.) in his paper on this subject, laid 
particular stress on the maintenance of way department material, 
mentioning various materials and methods of application that 
gave good results. He stated that a certain type of ballast car 
that had the sides opening up was well adapted for handling 
treated ties on account of their slippery nature. A storage yard 
for these ties would be a valuable adjunct to the treating plants, 
to allow their shipment at times of least traffic. The culled ties 
could also be used for temporary work, thereby saving the first 
class ties for more important work. He mentioned the use of 
old rail in making yard frogs and crossings. There should be a 
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shop for this work, also for the repairing of switches, frogs, etc. 
All frogs and switches could be shipped to a shop of this kind 
before being scrapped, so that the usable material could be 
saved. In speaking of lumber he mentioned the good results 
being obtained by the L. S. & M. S. at Collinwood, Ohio, by the 
use of a resawing machine for reclaiming old lumber and timber 
which is cut into ties, crossing plank, bridge members, etc. 

He also spoke of the importance of purchasing the highest 
grade of track tools obtainable, not only from a maintenance 
point of view but from the better results being obtained by them. 
All materials should be carefully tested. 

In regard to emergency material he spoke of the emergency 
cars on the L. S. & M. S. which provide for the roadmasters on 
the important divisions and are so distributed along the line that 
with the co-operation of the operating department a broken frog 
or switch may be repaired in a comparatively short time. By 
using these cars the emergency stock of frogs and switches has 
been materially reduced. 

Discussion—A committee including the chief draftsman, 
chief car inspector, and men from the engineering depart- 
ment, besides the local men, was recommended for following 
up inactive and obsolete material. By this method the ma- 
terial could be better disposed of, especially those parts be- 
longing to foreign cars, and the chief draftsman would be 
more particular to notify the storekeeper in advance of 
changes in standards. The system in vogue on the North- 
west system of the Pennsylvania was also mentioned, where- 
by the chief clerk of the motive power department acts as 
the general storekeeper. 


COUPLER MARKINGS. 


A. H. Young (St. L. & S. F.):—We have about 40 different 
types of couplers on the railroads of this continent and the 
number is still increasing, although it is several years since 
the Master Car Builders’ Association took up the question 
of designing and adopting a standard M. C. B. coupler. From 
an economical standpoint, the question of supplying repair 
parts for so many different kinds of automatic couplers 
should be a strong argument in favor of a single standard, 
and a coupler that could be used in repairing either foreign 
or system cars. The railway storekeepers are just as deeply 
interested in this matter as the master car builders or other 
railway officers, because it means not only less delay and 
less trouble in making repairs to foreign equipment, but will 
bring about a reduction of several thousand dollars in the 
amount of repair parts now necessary to be carried in stock 
by every railroad in this country. 

We should take some action to have all coupler parts 
marked in such a manner that they may be quickly and cor- 
rectly identified. This can no doubt be accomplished with- 
out adding any expense to the manufacturer, or much trouble 
to the Railway Storekeepers’ or Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciations, by compiling a complete list of all couplers now in 
use, assigning a number to each coupler with the parts clas- 
sified under the proper heading and designated alphabetically; 
the coupler number with the alphabetical prefix to be cast in 
each piece by the manufacturer. 

If all coupler parts were made with this identifying mark, 
it would enable the storekeeper or car department foreman 
to use the greenest and cheapest laborer on his force to 
handle this class of material without the assistance of ex- 
perienced and higher priced workmen. 

[A committee was appointed to work up a system of mark- 
ings of couplers for better identification. ] 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR AND TESTING OF MATERIAL. 


W. Davidson (Ill. Cent.):—Ordering material by specifi- 
cations will help a storekeeper’s stock for the reason that 
the company will get full value for every dollar spent; they 
will get what they desire made up or furnished according to 
their own specifications. Purchasing first class material will 
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bring about a saving in more ways than affecting the stock 


of the storekeeper. It is expensive to apply inferior material 
to equipment, etc., at a loss of labor in removing and apply- 
ing again. If a company buys material by specifications, in 
time it will reduce stock, as good material lasts longer and 
gives better results. 

Specifications, when made up, should be considered from 
all sides so that they will not be too rigid, but should be 
plain, short and to the point and as near to commercial 
specifications as practical. 

It is not necessary to make up specifications for all ma- 
terial, but only for such items as lumber, axles, wheels, tires, 
engine and staybolt iron, common, round and flat iron, brass, 
malleable, gray and steel castings, rubber goods, firebox, 
boiler and tank steel, paints, oils, frogs, switches, etc. All 
of the above material should be inspected at point of ship- 
ment where practical and if not, requisition should specify 
“To be inspected at destination.” 

Material not ordered by specifications should be watched 
by the storekeeper and the parties using it should be at 
liberty to criticize and complain and report any inferior 
articles received. This will keep a check on the engineer 
of tests or inspector or whomsoever the company has to 
inspect the material. The inspector should be required to 
go over the storekeeper’s stock on hand with a view of catch- 
ing material furnished that is inferior, which has not been 
ordered by specifications, or inspected at point of shipment, 
reporting such articles to the storekeeper, so that he can 
return to manufacturers. A manufacturer having a shipment 
or two returned will undoubtedly wake up and furnish a 
better grade of material on future orders. 

J. S. Sheafe (engineer of tests, Illinois Central) :—If for no 
other reason than that of appearance, the test department should 
be separated from the purchase and store departments. As 
the mechanical department uses the bulk of the stock carried, 
it is perhaps better for the inspection to come directly under 
such jurisdiction. With material purchased without specifica- 
tions and with more or less indifferent inspection the loss to a 
company would, without doubt, be more than enough to pay 
for the support of a testing department. It is advisable for 
each road to have its own specifications and to put in, whenever 
possible, something which will prevent the substitution of poorer 
material. 

On the Illinois Central a specification is blocked out and 
several copies are sent to the purchasing agent who submits 
one to each manufacturer for his criticism. It will always be 
found that this criticism is forthcoming and from the whole it is 
possible to fix the high limits of requirements to each of which 
two or three companies have agreed. If necessary, as sometimes 
happens, a revision can be made and again submitted. 

On the one hand the specification should protect the com- 
panies’ interests; on the other, it should not be used as a barrier 
to prevent the acceptance of material which is commercially 
good; that is, by means of a technicality to work a hardship on 
the manufacturer. Brevity is quite as much to be desired as 
any other one thing. 

The testing of material is simply the following out of care- 
fully predetermined methods, together with a little judgment 
or common sense. The arbitrary rejection of a large quantity 
of material on a technicality should be frowned upon, unless 
it is repeatedly evident that the manufacturer ‘shows no dis- 
position to improve his product. Although all chemical labora- 
tory, and some physical laboratory, work is more or less 
technical, yet the constant effort should be towards practical 
simplicity. ; 

Chemical laboratory results are of secondary importance, in 
many materials tested, to a practical performance or comparison. 
They are valuable more as a check or as a prophecy as to what 
the material will or will not accomplish in service. 

As for the effect on stock of material inspection there is no 
reason for the store department to suffer any inconvenience in 
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normal times. The storekeeper desires quality in material quite 
as much as any other official. Credit or discredit, directly or 
indirectly, easily reflects upon him and his department whether or 
not deserved, if he distributes poor material. He has as close a 
working knowledge of what the material is, where it belongs and 
what function it is to perform, as any one except the man who 
directly uses it. He is as anxious to have a supply of any needed 
commodity as the man who wants to use it. He appreciates the 
loss of revenue resulting from engines and cars held up for 
material. Such being the case, and with close working relations, 
the store department will never be affected by any inspection, or 
rejection, of material. If necessary to accept any rejected ma- 
terial all the storekeeper wants is an explanation as to wherein 
it is too poor for use and he will do his part, and more, towards 
keeping it away from the railroad premises. 

It has always appeared to me that the purpose of the test de- 
partment should be to serve and not to dictate, to strengthen and 
not to tear down, and to be an asset rather than a liability. If 
it is modeled along these lines it is fulfilling its purpose and will 
render itself more and more worthy of recognition. 

F. H. Hanson (L. S. & M. S.).—The purchaser who does 

mot inspect or test material bought in the open market very 
often receives material that has been rejected by the pur- 
chaser who does inspect or test, or who has his materia! 
furnished to specifications. 
The method of purchasing only a few brands of material, 
of long established excellence and reliability, is reasonably 
safe and invariably insures the purchase of good material; 
it is, however, frequently found to be expensive, for while 
the product may be first class, its cost is greatly in excess 
of that of material of less popularity but which might with- 
stand the necessary tests admirably. 

The practice of purchasing on the basis of specifications 
and the testing and inspecting of all material places all bidders on 
a fair and equal basis, and at the same time protects the manu- 
facturer against unfair, discriminative and unwarranted com- 
plaints. He knows what is wanted and the specifications 
show him what will be accepted. 

The tests and inspections are merely means of determin- 
ing whether the material furnished is of the kind and quality 
ordered, or, in other words, to prove that the requirements 
of the specifications have been complied with. 

Discussion.—Inspection should be rigid and in accordance with 
specifications, for otherwise poor material will be obtained, 
and it will not be fair to manufacturers who make first 
class material, as they may be under-bid by less carefui 
manufacturers. This refers to secondary material as well 
as the more important. 


ROLLING MILLS FOR SCRAP DOCKS. 


G. G. Allen (C. M. & St. P.) :—The C. M. & St. P. has, for 
many years, manufactured practically all of its freight cars and 
a large proportion of its locomotives, and one of the best meth- 
ods we have found for employing the rolling mill is to select 
the scrap—old arch bars, rods, etc—shear them to the 
proper size, and roll them for special parts that enter into the 
construction of this new equipment, such as brake hangers, carry 
irons, brake jaws, bolts, etc., that are required in very large 
quantities. Thousands of drift bolts for the bridge and building 
department are made from re-rolled iron, in fact comparatively 
little new iron is used for common bolts for any class of work. 

The mill requires a floor space of about 25 ft. x 32 ft. This 
allows space for storing billets as well as the rolled iron. The 
mill proper, which rests on a concrete foundation, is composed 
of two cast iron housings, set on rails similar to the rails of a 
motor, allowing of the adjustment of housings to accommodate 
different lengths of rolls. The housings are designed with 
rectangular openings which allow of fastening the bearings in 
which the rolls revolve. The bottom roll, being connected to 


the driving shaft, is fitted with a gear wheel which meshes with 
These gears vary in diameter as the 


a gear on the top roll. 
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rolls vary. The rolls are made of cast iron, designed with 
ends grooved to act as key seats, and connected to the driving 
shaft. Different rolls are used in order to accommodate the 
different kinds of iron. The machine is belt driven, operating 
at the rate of 135 r. p. m., and is driven from a line shaft in 
connection with four 100-lb. cushion hammers and a 4-in. forging 
machine, by a 29% h. p. motor. The mill requires 50 to 60 
amperes running loaded and 20 to 30 amperes running light. A 
current of 220 volts is used. 

The straightening table is a cast iron block, 5 in. thick, 3 ft. 
wide and 8 ft. long, and is located directly in front of the mill. 
The furnace is of brick work and cast iron plates, securely 
bolted together, and occupies a space at the side of the mill 17 ft. 
7 in. by 6 ft. It is arranged with one firing door and three 
material floors, Youghiogheny coal is used for fuel. 

The initial cost of installation which includes patterns and 
experimental work, is as follows: 





OMI a sak wn cncs Sane eS en se seas ee eebensoewenen $939 
ENMU. CE Uo ko Se ae 6 sepa OF eee wen OE WHR See Oe ee aRS 450 
PEE vn cGa we eawante nase oh Seah ouekbsenues Sues aa eeue 669 
BMERIY ciccus seu See ksh ones soos hb Sess SES a shee eee $2,058 
Following is operating expense per nine hour day: 
ROMET, Sele ens MET MONE. 66.4640000 0000s e nsec $3.01% 
SEEY, On iy SIE OT MONE. nas scasee ener ep inen ae’ 3.01% 
ee ee a 2.16 
Siraipnteoner, 24 Gents per hous. ..<so:0..00.000004s000068 2.16 
SSeS TRUONG UNM 3 Sik arni's 0000S SOS O20 w0 ew ae 2.00 
Pel ND ek ooo an 46s shee aeen en bene wastes bus 6.00 
MOE CA cacao eka sees us akesee uAn staked baneesesuss $18.35 


The billets used are from 12 to 24 in. long and the output 
of the machine varies from 3 to 6 tons per day, depending on 
the size.of the material rolled. Various tests made from time 
to time, have demonstrated the fact that the re-rolled iron is 
of good quality and usually superior to the ordinary grades of 
new iron, the improvement being due to the additional rolling. 
Naturally, however, the quality of the re-rolled iron must depend 
to a considerable extent on the material of which the original 
bar is composed and can be determined only by a test of each 
piece, which would be impracticable. This element of uncer- 
tainty therefore, as a rule, precludes the use of the product 
of the mill for the more important work, the exceptions being 
instances where the material in the billets is known to be good. 
The cost of rerolling, not including value of scrap, is from $3 
to $6 per ton, according to the size of iron rolled, and the profits 
will average $10 per ton. ; 

A recent statement from the general storekeeper of the Illinois 
Central is to the effect that the present average daily output 
of their rolling mill is 3% tons, cost for labor and fuel $4 to 
$4.75 per ton, and profits $700 to $900 per month. 

The Chicago & North Western is also operating a mill of 
the C. M. & St. P. type at their Chicago shops, reducing 1% in. 
and 1% in. round to % in. and 3% in. The daily output is 1% 
tons and costs about $8 per ton. In addition to this they have 
ordered an Ajax three-roll-mill which will have a capacity of 
from 2 in. to % in. It is the intention to operate both mills. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has an Ajax reclaiming roll on its 
scrap dock at Huntington, W. Va. This has been in operation 
about five months, rolling flats up to 1 by 3 in., and rounds and 
squares up to 2 in., turning out finished bars as long as 13 ft. 
6 in. Total cost of rolls, furnaces, oil tanks, shed, motor, etc., 
in the neighborhood of $12,000. Average daily output 3% tons, 
on which it is stated they are making a profit of $1,100 a month. 

The Southern Pacific is operating a rolling mill on the scrap 
dock at its Sacramento general shops, with a maximum output 
of 190 tons and an average output of 90 tons a day. Total cost 
per ton, including scrap, $28.60—total profits per year, $56,000. 
This, however, would hardly be considered a rerolling mill 
proposition such as I have attempted to cover, but a general 
rolling mill, and I have no doubt that further information can 
be obtained that will be of great interest, especially to roads 
located at considerable distance from the base of supplies. 

As the difference between the market price of new iron and 
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the market price of scrap is not always maintained at the sariie 
level, the profits per ton from the operation of rerolling milis 
must necessarily vary. The greater this difference, the greater 
the profit, but with sufficient tonnage to keep a mill steadily 
employed and manned by a regular crew, the profits from such 
a mill as I have described, having a capacity of from 3 to 6 tons 
per day, should not, at any time, be less than $10 per ton. 

Discussion—The discussion led to the general subject of scrap. 
The Rock Island handles scrap with magnets on locomotive 
cranes at less than two cents per ton, as against twenty-five 
to thirty-five cents by hand. The Southern Pacific reclaimed 
$960,000 worth of scrap last year at about one-half the cost 
of new material. 


STORAGE AND HANDLING OF ICE. 


Three papers were presented on this subject, abstracts of 
which follow: 

G. T. Dunn:—Storage for ice should be such that it will ac- 
commodate the supply for all departments at any one point for 
the entire season. Experience has taught us that the larger the 
volume the less shrinkage will be. Ice can be handled more 
advantageously if packed on its edge than if packed on its side. 
When stored on its edge it is necessary as each layer is placed 
in the house to adze off the cakes to obtain a uniform surface 
on which to place the second layer and so on. All crevices or 
cracks in ice so packed must be completely filled with snow when 
possible to obtain it or ice broken up fine. After the house is 
once filled, a covering of shavings, saw dust or hay, preferably 
shavings of about from twelve to eighteen inches, should be 
placed over the top. 

Ice stored for use in icing refrigerators should, from an eco- 
nomical standpoint, be stored on its side in that it is broken up 
more or less when used for this purpose, and that less loss wil! 
be had through shrinkage. 

We store our ice on a piece-work basis, and by so doing make 
a saving of from three to five cents a ton. The following are 
figures covering the storing of ice for the past three years: 


1) fee ee 1,436.25 tons COGt DEP AO 6:5 :0%0.00:0's $.239 
CRASS 1,415.9 tons Cost per ton......03.+< 266 
Le ere 1,520.6 tons CORE PEF TON. 6 605:60% 251 


These figures represent all expenditures such as the cleaning 
of the house, boarding up of the doors, covering over of the ice 
and removal, installation of hoisting engine, etc. 

Clarence Foster (C. & A.) :—The most important considera- 
tion for the preservation of ice is the proper construction of a 
house which. will minimize the shrinkage. After the ice is in the 
house all doors should be sealed and the embankments around 
the foundations should be gone over to see that no air can get 
into the chambers from below. A slight opening for air under- 
neath can cause havoc in the way of shrinkage. No separate 
chamber should be opened until necessary for the removal of 
the ice. It is necessary to have a little larger air space between 
the rows when storing artificial ice and we have even found it 
advisable to put thin boards between the layers. If care is not 
taken in the storage of artificial ice it will congeal and in some 
cases dynamite will be necessary in its removal. 

We find at Roodhouse, where the re-icing is all done by hand, 
except the crushing, that one and one-half to two minutes is the 
average time needed per car. The ice is handled with crews 
of twelve to fourteen men. On the Chicago & Alton we add to 
the first cost of the ice in the house 30 to 33 1/3 per cent. to 
cover shrinkage, which leaves but a small amount for adjustment 
at inventory time. 

The Roodhouse station is handled in the nature of an outside 
operation. Ice, salt, labor and incidentals are debited to a 
ledger account in the general storekeeper’s office the same as 
material at a division or terminal store. Charges to departments 
for ice furnished, and bills rendered versus shippers are credited. 
Any profit or loss accruing from the operation of the station is 
cleared monthly through operating expenses. 

D. C. Curtis (C. B. & Q.) :—Ice 22 in. square is the best size 
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to pack and handle. A competent inspector should be at the 
loading point or field to see that the ice is furnished in ac- 
cordance with the specifications. An inspection at the loading 
point saves paying for hauling and handling ice not suitable for 
packing, and there is also an added saving in the shrinkage 
caused by packing irregular ice. 

A large loss of ice is caused by the methods used in taking it 
out of the house. It should be so handled that the cakes taken 
out will be the same size as the cakes packed. The care ice 
houses receive, is the determining factor as to what the shrinkage 
will be. In insulated houses, openings between the sill and 
foundation will cause an enormous shrinkage and in some houses 
this has caused the ice to melt for a distance of 6 ft. from the 
wall the entire height. Insulated houses should have no open- 
ings to the outside air, and should be as near air tight as it is 
possible to make them. 

Ice packed in sawdust should be gone over at least twice a 
week to see that all cracks and openings are closed. Sawdust 
on top of ice will crack in ten days, so that 20 per cent. of the 
top surface of the ice will be exposed and this soon causes holes, 
and a very large shrinkage. Hay is a better covering for ice 
than sawdust, as it will not crack or form openings and expose 
the ice to the air. The space between the ice and roof of 
covered ice should be as large as possible, and so arranged as 
to have perfect ventilation, to remove the hot air caused by the 
sun’s direct rays on the roof. 

The cost of construction and insulation of ice houses that will 
pay for the interest on the investment can be closely figured 
and is a matter that should receive very much more attention 
than it has in the past. The accompanying table is based on 
observation and shows that shrinkage pays for the cost of in- 
sulation where ice is worth over 80 cents a ton in the houses: 

House No. 1 is a house having several thicknesses of good in- 
sulating material such as lith cork board, water proof paper, saw- 
dust, etc. 

House No. 2 is a house with $1.00 less per ton of storage 
room spent for insulation. 








House No. 3 is simply a shell to hold the sawdust or hay 
packed around the ice. 
House House House 
No.1. No.2 No.3. 
Cost of construction per ton of storage room..... $4.00 $3.00 $1.50- 
Bef: Cnt. Shrinkage. 5 6050. 0056069500 e's a siaeasiegiere 10 25 40 
Additional cost for additional capacity to provide 
GOGH MIME cog dr cca'd ewido ies Sasaki ands .00 45 45 
$4.00 $3.45 $1.95 
THICKER S016 BEF COME Ss isccdediceiodscevcvenes aa Bae $ .207 $117 
Depreciation 4 PEF CON 6cis cea cerececasceeessies 16 .138 .078 
Insurance, taxes, repairs, etc., 4 per cent......... -16 .138 .078 
Total cost per year of investment..........-. $ .56 $ .483 $ .273 


To provide for the loss by shrinkage using house No. 1 as the 
basis, ice in the different houses costs: 


House House House 
No.1. No.2. No.3. 
At EO Cte DEP AON ii tie cw caerecswaseemecbedaens $ .50 $ .575 $ .65 
Pet COME MEE CON sce e esas COR eaWeeaneenes -80 -92 1.04 
POST CO BOT COD a i-c:0.. se itisneeneewiesed wseiaenens 1.20 1.38 1.56 


The amount of money lost per ton each year by shrinkage 
using house No. 1 as a basis, would be: 


House House House 
No.1. No.2. No.3. 
AG TOC MRE OES COM oiici's dia cakaensaenasinasweees $ .00 $075 «$9 a5 
POe SOOO e DEF ON c.< 655.5 6p co cicriawecsinn se enweees -00 12 .24 
PO SAO ee (Orie ois.0 5 chiki trdicialere asinine ma eee .00 18 36 


From the above table it will be seen that the difference be- 
tween the additional cost of investment for construction of house 
No. 1 and the amount of money lost by shrinkage of ice in 
houses No. 2 and No. 3 will be as follows: 


House House House 
No.1. No.2. No. @. 
Ice at 50 cents per ton— 7 
CORE TOE TIPO NO isi ksh iin < Cre ceeneeicews oe evees $ .077 $ .287 
LiGHS DY GRSIMA DE oii. c.e 06.65 sec Cawecieeeeaeeeee evesie .075 so 
Ice at 80 cents per ton— he 
CORE GE. THVORIINONE oie. 6i6sis cojcewieenseeesqeeten Sass .077 .287 
“y: Ti SHNINEENO cdc. cc.€ ec daweetaccsewverene edie 12 .24 
Ice at $1.20 per ton— 4 
COMET OS TUMOR oe. cece de hens eas teens Kosice .077 .287 


Loss by shrinkage.......ccccsscsccccccccces coses 18 36 
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It will be seen that when ice costs 80 cents per ton in the 
house, it would only cost 7.7 cents more to build house No. 1 
than house No. 2, and the saving in the amount of money lost 
by shrinkage would be 12 cents, or it would save 4.3 cents on 
every ton, and the insulated house No. 1 should be built. When 
ice costs over 80 cents per ton in the house, it pays to build a 
well insulated house. 

However, the question as to how early in the season the ice 
will be used, should be taken into consideration. In houses of 
more than one room it would pay to construct one of the rooms 
cheaper than the others, and use the ice out of this room first, 
before the real warm weather begins and heavy insulation is 
necessary. 

It is poor policy to build a house of over 1,500 tons capacity 
that will require packing the ice in sawdust or hay, as it is 
expensive to buy the packing and waste it all in 2 or 3 years, 
to say nothing of the labor involved in the packing and handling. 
Where ice is cheap it is not necessary to build an expensive in- 
sulated house, but the ceiling should have as much, or more, 
insulation as the walls. The rooms should be as near air tight 
as it is possible to make them, and the ice should be hoisted by 
a skip hoist through an opening in the ceiling and then lowered 
by counterbalance elevator or gravity chute to a cooling room, 
and used from this cooling room as desired. 

The service buildings for taking care of ice for passenger car 
use are the largest producers of shrinkage on a railroad. A 
service building should be well insulated and have a small 
vestibule equipped with a bench properly arranged for washing, 
draining the water off, and cracking the ice in a bin where the ice 
can be easily shoveled out. All this should be sanitary and so 
arranged that it is not necessary to touch the ice with the hands. 
This vestibule should be large enough to hold the necessary ice 
carts and receptacles which are needed in connection with this 
service. In icing passenger cars at the last division before 
reaching terminals, only enough ice should be put in the coolers 
to run the car to its destination, with, of course, enough extra to 
take care of the average delay. 

There is a big Joss of ice in refrigerator and cream cars by 
not keeping them in continuous service. In loading refrigerator 
cars in the winter time, a canvas curtain is used over the door 
to prevent the cold air getting in. This curtain is used at but 
very few points in the summer time to keep cold in. Instructions 
should be issued to all freight agents to use the canvas curtain 
whenever it is necessary to keep the door open. The use of 
these curtains will prevent a big waste of ice. 

It is true the first cost, or cost f. o. b. car, is small, but added 
to this the cost of hauling, cost of packing, interest, depreciation, 
and taxes, etc., on the building in which it is stored, brings the 
cost up to where it is too expensive to allow ice to melt where 
it can be prevented. When the stored supply is exhausted in the 
hot summer months, the purchase price of ice is then $1.50 to 
$3.50 per ton, and this is the value of the ice which has been 
allowed to melt. Each year it costs thousands of dollars above 
the winter market price for the ice which it is necessary to pur- 
chase in summer. On a railroad of 5,000 miles or more, I daresay 
the waste in ice amounts to from $50,000 to $100,000 per year. 


Discussion—Mr. Roth of the Burlington claimed that his road 
saved $50,000 by putting the handling of ice in the hands 
of the storekeeper. 


OIL HOUSE AND WASTE STORAGE. 


C. S. Coe (A. T. & S. F.) :—The Santa Fe has discarded the 
old time oil house, maintained separate from the storehouse, 
which necessitated two extra employees, one for the day and 
night, and instead a reinforced concrete basement has been 
adopted of sufficient size, according to the importance of the 
division point, to handle the illuminating and lubricating oils, 
varnishes, japan, greases, compounds and everything required in 
this class of material. This oil basement is situated as far from 
the storehouse as is desired, the oil being drawn by the Bowser 
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system of long distance pumps situated in one end of the store- 
house. This places the issuing of oils with the store department 
employees the same as other materials and eliminates the em- 
ploying of special oil house men. 

One of our most essential features is the handling of oil 
from the general oil house to the division oil houses. To accom- 
plish this successfully, about forty-five 10,500 gal. capacity system 
tank cars are especially assigned to the store department for 
service at the general oil house. All oils ordered from the oil 
companies are consigned to the general oil house and trans- 
ferred to these assigned system tank cars, thus saving per diem 
or demurrage charges. We have adopted colors for the different 
kinds of oils so that all employees will know at a glance what 
kind of oil is in a can, drum or any oil container, and will 
also recognize it as company material and handle accordingly. 
The assigned tank cars are also painted with a 24-in. stripe 
around each end of the tank in accordance with the above, and 
are stenciled for the kind of oil they are used for, boarded for 
store department service, and never used for any other kind 
of oil unless released by our department. All hose, pipes, valves, 
connections and other fittings are also painted according to 
colors, and there is no chance of getting oils mixed in taking 
the supply. 

These tank cars on leaving the general oil house under load 
are routed over the line, making from five to ten points, accord- 
ing to the distance and the amount of oil required; they are 
then returned to the general oil house, reloaded, and again 
routed out for another trip, and are routed so each tank makes 
a trip about every thirty days; we have enough tanks to cover 
the entire road in this period. 

The general oil house is a one-story concrete building having 
a basement, 50 ft. wide by 160 ft. in length. The storage capacity 
for illuminating and lubricating oils is about 125,000 gal. and 
consists of a series of 10,000 gal. tanks. The storage for tur- 
pentine, varnish, japan, paints, linseed oil and similar materials 
consists of a battery of tanks erected in such a way that by the 
use of an air hoist and carrier, barrels can be raised to a track 
and run by gravity to any desired tank and emptied. The 
material is then drawn for shop use or shipment by the long 
distance, automatic measuring, Bowser pump system. A suffi- 
cient space is partitioned off by a steel door where the heavy 
paste and compounds are kept in open stock for retail purposes. 

On the main floor are located 32 self-measuring Bowser pumps. 
Steel counters are used for wastes and journal packing, while 
standard steel shelving is used for can paints and similar material. 
One side of this floor is used for storing of waste in bales and 
will be partitioned off with a fine screen wire to protect it from 
pieces of oily waste or anything which might cause fire. 

Eleven power pumps are installed for the transferring, un- 
loading and loading of tanks and supply cars, and for filling of 
drums and barrels for road shipments. These pumps have a 
capacity of from 8,000 to 10,000 gal. each per hour, and the 
maximum quantity of oil that can be transferred in a day is 
almost unlimited. 

Indicating gages, in appearance similar to a steam or air 
gage, register the amount of oil-in the storage tanks in the 
basement at all times, and can be placed anywhere in the building, 
on the wall, or in the office, dnd show at a glance just what oil 
is on hand, thus saving the. necessity of going to the basement 
to take measurements. 

Discussion—The Illinois Steel Company saved $8,000 by 
adopting the centralized oil house at their plant. 


EFFECT OF STORES DEPARTMENT ON OPERATING 
COST. 


H. C. Pearce (So. Pac.) :—A well-organized stores depart- 
ment on a railroad has the same direct effect and influence that 
a skillful and economical housewife has on the economical opera- 
tion of the household. 

How to measure the value of a well-organized, efficient and 
economical supply department in dollars and cents is as im- 
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possible as it is to measure the value of an efficient, capable 
and economical administration of household affairs. The work 
is so far-reaching and so interwoven with all departments that 
it is impossible to segregate the unit of saving into dollars and 
cents, but its need and usefulness are so apparent and its field 
is so well defined that it is fundamental. The real value of a well- 
organized and efficient supply department can only be determined 
by the final results of the operation of the property. Its serv- 
ice should be measured from day to day. The condition of 
the property under its control shows for itself. The invest- 
ment is indicated by the balance sheet. The real economy which 
is effected will be best shown by the percentage of purchases 
to the issues over a period, with knowledge of conditions. 

I appreciate that it will be said that this is not an accurate 
unit of measure for the reason that some roads manufacture 
more than others, etc. This is true, but it will not affect com- 
parisons on the same railroad and statistics have little value 
other than for comparative purposes and with full knowledge 
of conditions. 

The supply department should be organized and operated to 
reduce purchases and not to increase them. .The unit of price, 
unless service and need are considered, is a false one. The real 
unit is making the most of what you have and making every- 
thing give its full measure of usefulness and so handling and 
disposing of the salvage as to obtain every dollar there is in it, 
the ultimate purpose of it all being the net cost of materials 
and not the first cost. The economical housewife does all these 
things and in addition, which is probably more important than 
anything else, by precept and example lays the foundation for 
a self-respecting, self-supporting and capable family. This is 
what an efficient supply organization should and will do for a 
railroad. 

It is to this department that we must look for savings in 
values, which are otherwise generally overlooked. The dollar 
is watched, checked and supervised. The same value in material 
hardly receives a thought. Our railroads must look to their 
supply departments to protect their materials to the same extent 
that it now looks to its accounting and treasury departments for 
the protection of its dollars. 

The first purpose of a supply department is to supply the 
needs of the railroad. It must be organized in such a way that 
what is best suited for the purpose can be laid down promptly 
at the time it is needed at the least cost. The saving made by 
having an organization of this character can never be shown by 
Statistics. It is represented only in the cost of the work. 

Its second purpose is to market the salvage. With railroads 
having their own foundries and rolling mills, the railroad itself 
is its best customer and salvage should be handled in such a way 
as to apply it to the requirements of the railroad to the best 
advantage. : 

I will not attempt to go into detail as to how the salvage on 
our railroads should be handled, controlled and marketed. This 
matter was presented at last year’s convention and in an article 
appearing in the Railway Age Gazette, issue of December 13, 
1912. I wish to simply point out the one fact that the use and 
marketing of salvage is of second importance only to the pro- 
viding and caring for the company’s property. 

The third purpose of a supply department is to handle its ma- 
terial with the least expense, always taking into consideration 
the first two principles, i. e., that it is necessary to provide and 
Properly care for what you have. 

The fourth purpose is to prevent deterioration and reduce 
interest on investment, deterioration for want of proper care 
and housing facilities, system, etc., changes in standards, changes 
in plans, curtailment of forces, lack of proper facilities and lack 
of proper care. The losses here are enormous. Very few rail- 
Toads appreciate the enormous amount of money that is being 
lost annually in this way. An efficient organization should be 
such as to have perfect control and knowledge of every item on 
hand and on order and the organization should be so conducted 
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as to reduce losses by deterioration, changes in plans, changes 
in equipment, etc., to the lowest possible basis. Interest on the 
investment is a big item and one which should be fully con- 
sidered by any well-organized department, but this is one of the 
items which are exposed and the management can easily watch 
and protect this item, and, further, if the other purposes I have 
mentioned are taken care of, this item will take care of itself. 

I have purposely avoided going into statistical details. My 
purpose has been to simply present certain fundamentals under- 
lying the organization and the results that such an organiza- 
tion would have on the net revenue of a railroad company. 

N. M. Rice (A. T. & S. F.) :—The effect of a well-organized 
store department on the operating cost of a railroad, is far- 
reaching. In their organization the Santa Fe purchasing and 
stores departments are somewhat different from those of other 
railroads, in that the head of each reports to the same vice- 
president and while to a certain extent each is a separate de- 
partment in itself, yet at the same time the two departments 
work in accord; consequently the assistance given by either 
department to the other brings advantageous results not ob- 
tainable otherwise. 

Primarily, purchases made of railroad material and supplies, 
governed by quality and controlled by competitive bids, as well 
as those items bought under contract, assist very materially 
in laying the foundation of an economic effect on the operating 
cost; however, should the effort stop here the surplus and con- 
sequent waste thereafter to be encountered would destroy en- 
tirely the results thus far obtained. 

It is well known that a railroad operating under most favor- 
able circumstances, in so far as management is concerned, will 
suffer, from a monetary standpoint, from gross errors made 
in over-estimates of material required in construction of re- 
newals. Then again there is an expensive outlay to meet the 
demands of new conditions. To reduce the expensive effect 
of conditions such as these, the store department must keep in 
touch with the situation and handle through its channels, the 
surplus and out of date material, giving credit to operating 
accounts, and then by application, by substitution, wherever 
possible, prevent expenditures, proved unnecessary by the ac- 
ceptance of the substitute. The sources from which reclaims 
can be made are numerous and embrace items ranging from 
large and expensive bridge timbers left on the right of way at 
some bridge to serviceable second-hand track spikes found in 
the scrap yard, and which when returned to the stock of the 
store department and the proper operating account receives 
credit therefor has its effect on reducing operating expenses. 

In a great many cases even where full care and caution are used 
by the heads of the different branches of the operating or con- 
structing department, in figuring estimates and in placing requisi- 
tions for material required for some specific work, changes made 
after the material is on the ground and charged to that particular 
work, will oftentimes result in several dollars’ worth of material 
being left unused, which if not taken up and turned back to store 
stock for credit and used elsewhere, will necessarily stand charged 
to the work for which it was originally ordered, and even though 
at that particular time it is the intention, at some future date, to 
use this material in connection with similar work at some other 
point, the probabilities are when that time arrives, if ever, it will 
be found that deterioration will prevent, thus necessitating an- 
other supply of material and its consequent additional charge. 
Conditions, however, on the Santa Fe, under which the store 
department endeavors to make its system effective, practically 
demand the prompt return of this material to its jurisdiction, and 
there have been years when the value of material returned to 
stock, on the entire Santa Fe system, amounted to over $2,250,000, 
or approximately 6 per cent. of the issues. In these figures, how- 
ever, are included approximately $420,000 worth of serviceable 
material reclaimed from scrap. 

The mechanical working stock at terminals and shops embraces 
exactly the same features as the line stock, only it is conducted 
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on a larger scale and carries with it the additional advantage of 
being located in close proximity to the work for which it is re- 
quired, thus dispensing with the necessity of mechanical depart- 
ment employees making long trips for material and thus securing 
their greater application to the work. This principle of handling 
is in universal practice on practically each and every item of 
material, the objective point being to prevent charges for material 
until actually required. 

With the practice of issuing supplies and stationery from supply 
cars, which run monthly, the requisitions are made for thirty day 
needs only, instead of considering it necessary to carry on hand 
an extra 30 or 60 day stock for emergency, thus reducing charges 
to this class of operation, monthly, to a minimum. 

One of the many economic effects on operation can be procured 
in systematizing the storing and distributing of oil. In the first 
place the cost of the oil is placed at the minimum, when proper 
storage has been provided therefor, by purchasing for delivery 
in tank cars. The use of steel tanks for storage and self register- 
ing pumps for delivery eliminates the inevitable attendant loss, 
not including increase in purchase price, when bought in barrels 
and issued therefrom through faucets. Practical tests by compe- 
tent engineers show losses, in the barrel and faucet method of 
handling, of from 5 to 25 per cent. on lubricating oils and on 
volatile oils the loss is much greater. 

Another source from which the store department can always 
draw means with which to affect operation is the scrap yard. 
Each and every ton of scrap picked up on the right of way or at 
terminals and sent in to the central scrap yard is just that much 
reduction in charges to operating accounts, and the more care 
and diligence that are employed in sorting the scrap and in the re- 
claiming of serviceable material, just that much more benefit will 
accrue. Brass, of course, is the one item of scrap, which on ac- 
count of its value, stands out clear and distinct as requiring more 
care, more diligence in following up, than any other single item. 
Monthly comparisons of receipts of scrap brass with purchases of 
new, as well as care in safe storing are essentials, which, if over- 
looked, play havoc with returns in this class of scrap. When one 
takes into consideration that the cost of new brass on the Santa 
Fe System for one year is between $700,000 and $750,000, while 
the value of scrap brass sold is approximately $500,000, it is need- 
less for me to add anything further to prove the effect on opera- 
tion by this one item of scrap alone. 

Reclamation and utilization of serviceable material taken from 
scrap has each year broadened and expanded until now prac- 
tically no item which can be utilized to an advantage is 
placed on the market for sale. As mentioned heretofore, the 
value of serviceable material reclaimed from scrap approxi- 
mates $420,000 yearly, while the sale of scrap, restricted 
somewhat on account of unsatisfactory market prices, has 
averaged for the past two years $1,250,000. 

An arrangement is in effect on the Santa Fe whereby the 
store department periodically makes a check of way car 
equipment, and even though requisitions for this class of 
supplies are approved by trainmasters and superintendents, 
it is amazing in how short a time a surplus will accumulate. 
Just a short while ago a check of 32 cars resulted in the re- 
turn to stock of $2,291.94 worth of supplies not required, 
an average of $71.62 per car. The return to stock of these 
items, of course, affects the operating cost of a railroad. 

Fuel is the most expensive single item for which railroads 
pay and the one single item which can be made the greatest 
factor in handsome returns to operation. We have on the 
Santa Fe organized a branch of the store department, which 
gives its entire attention to this pursuit. If information pro- 
cured on methods in use on other railroads in connection 
with handling fuel is correct, the system under which we are 
operating is decidedly more far-reaching than any other in 
existence. 

It was not until June, 1908, that the store department as- 
sumed entire control of fuel handling. It is therefore nec- 
essary to use the twelve months following that date as a 
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basis of comparison for the three fiscal years ending since 
June, 1909.. While the decrease per ton mile since that time 
is fairly good, yet as this was the initial year in our eefforts 
to reduce consumption, in view of the success secured since, 
it is apparent that the decrease over periods prior to June, 
1908, for the years following 1909 is really greater than ac- 
tually appears. The following is the result of the comparison 
of the fiscal year 1912, years 1910 and 1911 being not so good, 
but still a considerable decrease under 1909. 


Ton miles 
Fuel consumed .. 
Fuel consumption per ton mile 


Or in other words, the efficiency of a ton of coal was raised 
9.7 per cent., which, when applied to a $9,500,000 yearly fuel 
bill, shows the effect on operation in no uncertain terms. 

In the face of this decrease, for the first eight months of 
the fiscal year 1913, due to more rigid supervision, there is. 
a further reduction over the same months of 1912 of $421,- 
438.83. These figures take into consideration increase in pur- 
chase price of fuel and are based on the increased efficiency 
this year over last of a ton of fuel as compared with the in- 
creased cost to operation, had the efficiency of the fuel re- 
mained stationary or decreased. 

Discussion—G, G. Yeomans presented some interesting fig- 
ures taken from an article published by him in the Railway 
Age Gazette of July 19, 1912, showing the savings made by 
establishing a stores department on a road where there was 
none before. The average reduction in operating expenses 
and purchases for five years after the store department had’ 
been in force was $1,359,000 and $774,000, respectively. The 
average increase in car mileage density, the best unit by 
which to measure material for a road for the five years, was 
16.4 per cent., showing that the road was using more material. 
This road was no exception to other roads without a store 
department. N. M. Rice explained the system of handling 
fuel on the Santa Fe. 


STORE HOUSE CASTING PLATFORMS. 


D. Kavanagh (C. R. I. & P.) :—It is desirable that the casting 
platform should be at the car floor height. In case it is not 
practical to have it thus, there should at least be a small platform 
for loading and unloading cars, reached by a platform hoist. 
The platform should be so arranged that sufficient space is 
allowed to pile castings of different pattern numbers separately. 
Each kind of casting should be placed together and in numerical 
order of pattern numbers as far as possible; that is, all grates, 
piston heads, draw castings, steam pipes, etc., should be grouped: 
separately, as this arrangement makes a neater looking casting 
platform and also is more economical in putting away castings: 
or getting them out for shipment, and is in my estimation a 
better plan than attempting to group various castings together 
for any certain class of locomotives, as in the latter instance if 
you have two or three classes of engines that take the same 
pattern of piston head, you have two or three’ patterns of castings 
in as many different places on the platform. 

There should be a suitable storage shed to accommodate fin- 
ished castings. This shed should be provided with the necessary 
racks to accommodate such material as cylinder packing rings. 
vibrating cups, etc., and the larger finished castings, such as 
crossheads, piston heads, cylinder heads, etc:, should be kept on 
the floor suitably arranged for convenient handling. The office 
of the casting platform foreman, or stockman, could be located 
in this building. The finished casting house should be heated, 
as this class of material deteriorates not alone in the open aif, 
but also in the natural moisture of an unheated building. 

At points where the volume of material handled will warrant 
the expenditure, a crane operated by steam or electricity—a loco- 
motive hoist or traveling crane of some kind—should be used. 
At smaller points an air hoist may be built at a comparatively 
small cost and will answer the purpose reasonably well. In 
all cases in considering the question of crane facilities, the cost 
of machinery must be taken into consideration in connection with 
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It is im- 


the benefits to be derived from such improvements. 
portant that the foreman or stockman in charge of the casting 
stock keep himself posted on all new power that is being built 
or purchased requiring a new pattern of casting, as well as to 
keep himself advised of castings that are becoming obsolete on 
account of changes in standards or on account of some particular 
type of locomotive going out of service. 


LUMBER SHEDS. 


W. E. Hatter presented a paper on this subject, recommending 
a building having a space of 2% in. left between the siding 
boards, they being placed at such an angle as to prevent snow 
or rain from beating through. The building should be adequately 
lighted, or otherwise the material will season slowly and become 
susceptible to dry rot, mildew, etc. 

All kiln dried material should be stored in a special room in 
which the conditions produced by the kiln will be retained. The 
room should be tight but ventilated and maintained at an even 
temperature. 

Following is an itemized list and approximate cost of material 
needed for the construction of such a shed, having a capacity 
of one million feet of lumber. 





SN POI yu a's. 0460-4 en SE WIRe BAS ne eile ieee $ 536.54 
AER SENIERRIE Sog ary os a0: 6 la :'e aime iereaie-sie a ale eielas 69-484 1,054.14 
PRET oe a arcgrerc hp ahah sore cgdelsaxereiiclet atana rave sseca ata’ ke aa om erepavele es 89.90 
HOB BOGr GOK Pilg WANE. a6. «icine 0:c-sinerasers o'ou658 4 458.0: 1,164.37 
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STANDARD SUPPLY CAR. 


Two papers were presented on this subject, abstracts of which 
follow : 

D. D. Cain (So. Pac.) :—The supply car, when properly 
handled, is one of the greatest savers of material and money of 
any branch of the supply department. The real purpose of the 
supply car is to deliver material where it is wanted at a specified 
time each month, and at the same time pick up all tools and 
other material not needed and make a monthly clean-up of all 
scrap on the division. 

The standard for supply cars should be in the standard of 
operating cars rather than in the standard car. To properly 
handle material with supply cars, the following will be needed 
on each division or district: 

First—An oil car with the required number of tanks for oil. 
This car should be equipped with hand pumps and with an air 
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pressure arrangement, the air to be used wherever it is necessary 
to draw any large quantity of oil, and at the same time the hand 
pump can be used for filling smaller orders. The air is taken 
from the train pipe line through a reducing valve. 

Second—A general car equipped with the necessary shelves for 
small miscellaneous material and supplies for all departments. 
This car should be arranged with space for sleeping accommo- 
dations for the attendants and a desk at which to transact the 
clerical business necessary. 

Third—A car with the necessary racks for roadway tools, 
block signal supplies, large station supplies, and similar material. 

Fourth—A car for case oils, gasoline, etc., where used. 

Fifth—A car for stationery if it is delivered by supply cars. 

Sixth—A car for spikes, track bolts, and track supplies. 

To the above should be added the necessary cars for assembled 
jobs complete, also hand cars, velocipedes, frogs, switches, track 
trimmings, etc., and, where treating plants are operated, lime, 
soda ash and distillate, and such flat cars as may be needed with 
side boards for scrap. 

The first five cars should be equipped with end doors to enable 
the attendants to pass from one car to another while the train 
is in motion for the purpose of assembling material for the next 
stop. These cars should also be equipped with electric lights, 
which can be installed at a cost of $35 per car. We use a set of 
the same batteries that operate our block signals. In practically 
all of our supply trains on eight divisions we use from twelve 
to as high as thirty cars, depending on the amount of business 
each month. 

With a properly organized division and the supply cars in 
charge of a thoroughly competent division storekeeper, there is 
no need for requisitions being delayed by having the approval 
of every officer on the division. These cars are built for action, 
and we are going to deliver what is needed and pick up every- 
thing that is not needed. Requisitions covering the estimated 
requirements for the ensuing thirty days are made by all de- 
partments and sent direct to the division storekeeper. These 
requisitions are stamped, “Supply Car,” and turned over to the 
supply car storekeeper and assistant, who draw off a summary 
of the material required and check it with the various section 
storekeepers. Any items short are immediately reported to the 
storekeeper, and, if considered necessary, the proper steps are 
taken to secure them. 

It should be understood that supply cars must be sent out 
equipped with all needed supplies. If they are not, it means 
extra packing, billing, and shipping by local trains and there is 
nothing so detrimental to the operation of the supply car as 
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being out of handles, track tools, or any supplies required. 

The making out and forwarding of the requisitions and the 
checking and loading of the cars must be handled with despatch, 
and the supply train, loaded with full equipment of tools and 
all miscellaneous supplies for all departments, including frogs, 
switches, track bolts, spikes, and extra hand, velocipede and push 
cars and assembled jobs, is now ready to leave. 

Schedules showing the dates on which these cars move, train 
numbers, etc., are prepared in advance and placed in the hands 
of division engineers, roadmasters, section foremen, agents, 
signal maintainers, pumpers, trainmasters, yardmasters, etc., so 
that all tools, scrap, etc., may be ready for quick inspection and 
handling. 

The supply car must always be accompanied by the division 
storekeeper and by the roadmaster and signal supervisor over 
their own respective districts in order to be properly handled 
and to get the best results. Stops must be made at each tool 
house and station. Tools and supplies required are checked 
between stations and made ready for quick delivery. 

The receivers of the material, i. e., signal maintainers, section 
foremen, agents, etc., receipt on the face of the requisition for the 
supplies delivered by the supply car storekeeper and the supply 
car storekeeper in turn receipts on the face of the shipping 
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inspected by all the above men and any necessary business is 
transacted on the ground with the agents and section foremen 
personally. Tools are inspected and, if any surplus tools or ma- 
terials are found, they are turned over to the supply train and 
the proper credit allowed. It may be that the tools on hand are 
badly worn and none were ordered, but no red tape is allowed 
to stand in the way and the necessary tools and supplies are 
issued, a memorandum requisition being made for charge. Then 
no excuse can be given the superintendent that sufficient material 
or tools were not on hand to do efficient work for the next 
thirty days. The turning in of old tools is rigidly enforced. Even 
the return of old brooms and similar material is required for 
the moral effect. 

Scrap is taken from the bins and placed on the proper cars, 
the sorting being done at the time of loading, which costs no 
more as the bins at the tool houses are arranged as to wrought, 
cast, etc. This saves considerable labor at the general scrap 
docks. 

The superintendent and other officers by this method of in- 
spection become thoroughly acquainted with conditions at each 
point and the need for all material on the division, knowledge 
which they could not obtain by any other inspection. The 
division storekeeper becomes a very valuable assistant to the 
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notice for all serviceable material, tools, scrap, etc., turned over 
to him. Thus the bookkeeping operations are reduced to a 
minimum and are completed on the ground with the user and 
deliverer of the material together at the time. This in itself 
performs a very useful detail in connection with the operations. 

When supply cars were first introduced on the Southern 
Pacific we ran them in local trains, but we found that the proper 
time could not be given unloading and picking up without seri- 
ously delaying the train. Consequently about every three months 
we ran a clean-up special. The superintendents found that our 
supply trains were not playthings and that they actually de- 
livered the material required for thirty days, with the result 
that they combined their own trips with ours. Thus, on prac- 
tically all divisions we now have our supply trains run on a regu- 
lar monthly schedule as an inspection train accompanied by the 
superintendent, resident engineer, division storekeeper, road- 
master, etc. This is not an expense but a saving, as the same 


engine that pulls the superintendent pulls the supply train, and 
the local freights are relieved of this work and handle commer- 
cial freight only. 

The supply train stops at every tool house, signal shop, pump 
house and station on the division and each point is thoroughly 





division as he becomes intimately acquainted with the desires 
of the superintendent regarding the operation of the division 
and is able to carry them out in the issues of material. 

If it is not consistent with the policy of some roads to run 
special supply trains, they can be handled on local freights, but, 
to get efficiency, they must, at all times, be accompanied by the 
roadmaster and the division storekeeper, who has authority over 
all material on his division regardless of where located. The 
same care must be taken regarding having on hand what is re- 
quired and regarding the delivery and picking up of scrap and all 
unnecessary supplies. On some railroads it is maintained that, 
while supply trains are useful on long stretches of railroad with 
light traffic, they can not be operated satisfactorily on roads 
with heavy traffic. With us our heaviest supply trains are oper- 
ated on a division where we have 55 passenger trains per day on 
a double track. 

In handling material with supply cars there is the following 
saving: No delays to trains on account of train crews stopping 
at each point during the month.to handle thousands of articles 
needed along the line. No waste labor in packing material. No 
labor expended in billing thousands of articles that are hand!ed 
from the supply trains. No cars destroyed for shippers by having 
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oil spilled in them. No billing or shipping back of empty con- 
tainers to the store. No pilfering of material. No loss from 
breakage. No claims or correspondence regarding shortages. 

One of the greatest advantages of the supply cars is the’ fact 
that we are able to carry out the exchange arrangement regard- 
ing station supplies, signal supplies, track tools and supplies. 
This can be accomplished in no other way. When tools are de- 
livered we insist that the old tools be returned to us in exchange 
or a satisfactory explanation given at the time on the ground 
as to why an exchange cannot be made. 

There is also the advantage of picking up old material, scrap, 
second-hand tools, etc., and bringing them to the shops each 
month, picking out the serviceable material, getting the scrap 
ready for sale, and repairing tools, hand cars, etc., for the next 
month’s trip. We appear to forget that, in picking up scrap 
without the use of supply cars, a flat car may he set out by the 
local train at ten or twenty stations, delaying the train and keep- 
ing the car out of service. 

The more we work with supply cars the more uses we find for 
them. On some of our divisions we arrange to send out, as 
far as possible, all assembled shipments with the supply trains. 
That is to say, every job which does not assume the importance 
of immediate action is assembled at the division store and 
shipped out direct to the work with the supply train and set out 
exactly where it is wanted with absolutely no delay to local 
trains and no back hauls. 

When men are sent out to do the work, they know that the 
material is there complete, and that there are no breakages or 
shortages to delay them. The superintendent and proper officers, 
who, as before stated, accompany the supply train, know that the 
material has been delivered, and no delay to the completion of 
these jobs can be passed up to the store department. 

The supply cars can be used to good advantage between trips 
in supplying and keeping in shape small outside stores where 
they can not be supplied on regular trips of the supply cars, 
although as many of these points as possible should be handled 
on schedule supply car trips. e 

Properly handled, the supply car is the economical medium 
through which to deliver substantially all material used in ordin- 
ary operation and maintenance, with the exception of lumber. 
Even with this we have at times distributed fencing, stringers, 
etc., at considerable saving. There should be no local shipping 
of company freight unless in carload lots. 

L. O. Genest (Can. Pac.) :—Our eight cars are operated 
as separate units and patrol 7,500 miles at stated monthly inter- 
vals, and are equipped and directed by four divisional store- 
keepers with a storeman in charge of each car. Deliveries are 
confined to light supplies and tools, such as are required for 
maintenance purposes for stations, sections, water supply, etc. 
Requisitions from each of the sixteen sub-divisions are sent to 
each of the respective divisional storekeepers not later than 
the twenty-second of the month for the following month’s re- 
quirements, and are fastened separately (with brass fastener) 
in station order for each department and each section or branch, 
as the case may be, to enable a check to be made in the super- 
. intendent’s office to insure receipt of all requisitions. The store- 
man in charge of the car wires the superintendent a day or 
so in advance stating the sub-division of his district the car 
will cover so that all concerned may be advised to have their 
oil cans and old material in readiness for the arrival of the car. 
Second-hand and worn out tools and material unfit for further 
service, such as axes, brooms, brushes, chisels, pails, shovels, 
lamps and fittings, etc., are returned to the storeman in charge 
of the car before deliveries of new supplies of a similar kind are 
made. Section foremen, unable to meet the car, deliver to the 
hearest agent their empty oil cans and whatever second-hand 
and worn out material they have for exchange. 

In the event of storemen being unable to obtain the signature 
of agents, roadmasters or section foremen, on account of their 
absence at night or for other causes, the train conductor signs 
receipt form acknowledging delivery of the goods. A careful 
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record is kept of the tools, etc., issued, and old tools turned 
in in.exchange, and periodical statements furnished the general 
superintendent drawing his attention to any falling off in ex- 
change. To insure the correct loading of each car the quantities 
of supplies and tools, etc., are detailed and totaled on wholesale 
lists. This information is abstracted from combined receipt and 
shipping slip, which is written from the original requisition, and 
ultimately sent to the audit office, after pricing, to serve as a 
basis for invoicing the particular department and account. 

Our standard 47-ft. supply cars contain six oil tanks, two with 
a capacity of 700 gal. for coal oil, and four with a capacity 
of 155 gal. each for car, signal, valve oil and disinfectant. . The 
coal oil tanks are equipped with No. 40 Bowser pumps fitted 
with vacuum valves to prevent syphoning; the smaller tanks 
are equipped with faucets, and tanks are fitted with automatic 
measuring gages. 

Discussion—The Santa Fe, in addition to operating in the 
same way as the Southern Pacific, carries workman for making 
minor repairs along the line that would not pay for sending a 
special man from the nearest shop. H. C. Pearce stated that the 
Southern Pacific supply train carries all kinds of material of 
which small quantities are required. 


OTHER BUSINESS. 


The Monday afternoon session was opened with an address 
by R. M. Huddleston, general auditor, New York Central Lines 
west of Buffalo. 

F, W. Brazier addressed the association Tuesday morning, 
laying particvlar stress on correct discipline. 

E. J. McVeigh presented a paper, “The Authorized List,” 
which was referred to the committee on recommended practices 
for further consideration. 

A paper was presented on the stationery storehouse Canadian 
customs regulations. Many roads in the States do not properly 
ship their materials that are sent to Canada. Each shipment 
should be covered by suitable invoices and certificates. The 
Canadian roads have experienced considerable difficulty in re- 
leasing this matter from the customs officials, and the paper was 
presented for the information of the members. 

A committee also reported on a standard book of rules. This 
book was drawn up for the purpose of having a concise and a 
ready reference for roads desiring to start a store department, 
and is supposed to represent the best practice of all the roads. 
The committee has not fully completed the book, and is to be 
congratulated on the thoroughness with which it is handling 
the work. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, J. W. Gerber, Southern Railway; first vice-president, 
G. G. Allen, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; second vice- 
president, H. C. Pearce, Southern Pacific, and secretary-treas- 
urer, J. P. Murphy, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 





New Lines ror Brazit.—The president of the state of Sao 
Paulo has signed a decree authorizing an expenditure of $30,000 
for expenses in surveying a railway from Guaratingueta to 
Cunha, and a decree authorizing the Paulista Railroad to con- 
struct and work a 30-mile branch line from Nova Odessa on the 
company’s Campinas-Rio Clara line. It will cost $1,000,000. 


PROJECTED RaILway CONSTRUCTION IN GREECE.—The develop- 
ment of railway communication throughout western Macedonia 
and Epirus is occupying the serious attention of the Greek 
government. It is proposed to link up the existing railway sys- 
tem in southwestern Macedonia with the Thessalian railways by 
constructing an extension of 62 miles and by widening the present 
narrow-gage lines. The existing line from Volo to Kalabaka is 
to be extended to Grevena and thence via Siatista to Sorovits, 
where it will join the main line from Saloniki to Monastir. From 
Grevena it is proposed to construct a line running westward via 
Metsovo to Jannina and thence to Preveza. As soon as peace 
has been concluded the Greek government will raise a loan of 
$58,000,000 to $77,000,000 for railway extensions and improvements. 
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HORACE G. BURT. 


Horace Greeley Burt, for the past two years chief engineer of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce committee on Smoke 
Abatement and Electrification of Railway Terminals, and for- 
merly president of the Union Pacific, died at the Oak Park 
Hospital, Oak Park, Ill, May 19, from the effects of an opera- 
tion performed a few weeks ago. Mr. Burt was born in Janu- 
ary, 1849. He was graduated from the high school at Terre 
Haute, Ind., in 1867, and from the University of Michigan in 
1873. He began railway work in- March, 1868, as rodman on 
surveys and construction of the St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre 
Haute, and from December, 1869, to December, 1870, was en- 
gaged on location and construction of the Joy railroads in 
Kansas. He then attended the University of Michigan until 
February, 1873, when he went to the Milwaukee & Northern for 
one month. He was next employed in the engineering depart- 
ment of the Chicago & North 
Western from March, 1873, to 
the summer of 1881, at which 
time he was made superin- 
tendent of the Northern Iowa 
division. In December, 1883. 
he was transferred to the su- 
perintendency of the Iowa di- 
vision, and in October, 1887, he 
was promoted to chief engi- 
neer. He became general man- 
ager of the Fremont, Elkhorn 
& Missouri Valley in Novem- 
ber the following year, leaving 
in July, 1896, to go to the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha as general manager. 
Three months later Mr. Burt 
_was elected third vice-president 
of the North Western in 
charge of traffic, retaining that 
position until January 1, 1898, 
when he resigned to become 
president of the Union Pacific. 
After leaving the Union Pa- 
cific he took a trip around the 
world for his own recreation 
and instruction, leaving during 
the winter of 1904 and return- 
ing to Chicago in 1905. 
After returning from abroad 
he engaged in business as 
consulting engineer at Chi- 
cago, returning to active rail- 
Way service again in January, 
1909, when he was appointed 
receiver for the Chicago Great 
Western. In September of that year he once more took up 
private practice as consulting engineer at Chicago. 

Mr. Burt was probably best known from his connection with 
the reconstruction of the Union Pacific after Mr. Harriman got 
control. He was president during the general rehabilitation of 
the lines, shops and equipment. Later, while consulting en- 
gineer, he made a series of recommendations for the rehabilita- 
tion of the Kansas City Southern, which have been and are 
being carried out. He also had charge of important dock work 
at New Orleans, La., for the St. Louis & San Francisco and the 
Southern Railway, and reported on part of the Puget Sound 
extension for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. He was sug- 
gested to President Roosevelt to take charge of the Panama 
Canal, but the position was not offered him. His experience 
covered the operating, traffic, engineering and executive depart- 
ments. He was a persistent worker and was never satisfied 
until he had completed his work in the most thorough manner. 
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He worked day and night. He was a reserved man and seemed 
brusque to most, but had a sympathetic side, which only his 
friends knew. He preferred to do his own thinking, and was 
inclined to dig into details himself unless he had intrusted them 
to a subordinate in whom he had implicit confidence. He was 
willing to receive the opinions of others without resentment, no 
matter how much they differed from his own, but he decided 
for himself. He took his trip around the world on his own 
account and not for Mr. Harriman. He had expected to make 
his report on the electrification of the Chicago terminals by 
January 1. 





SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 


A meeting of the railways supporting the special committee 
on Relations of Railway Operation to Legislation was held in 
New York on May 21. The committee made its semi-annual 
report which was approved. 
The following is a summary 
of the report: 

Three hundred and _ thirty- 
one roads (223,418 miles) are 
supporting the work of the 
committee. 

At the third session of the 
Sixty-second Congress a bill 
was passed making the theft ot 
property being transported in 
interstate commerce a federal 
crime, and constituting the 
transporting of any _— such 
stolen property from one state 
to another a separate offense. 

This is the only legislation 
affecting railway operation 
passed at that session. 

For reasons which are well 
understood, it appears probable 
that a number of bills will be 
pushed during the present 
congress, and the committee 
anticipates the necessity for 
active work during the next 
twelve months. 

The working arrangement 
entered into by a committee 
representing the railways and 
a committee representing the 
employees, under the Hours of 
Service Act, was to expire on 
January 1, 1913, at which time 
a further conference on the 
subject was to be held. 

In view of the fact that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission some months ago revised its 
reports in order that the effect of this working arrangement 
might be more clearly ascertained, it has been continued, by the 
tacit acquiescence of all parties thereto, until such time as the 
necessary data for consideration is available and further con-' 
ference can be had on the subject. 

After July 1, 1913, the rules for the inspection of locomotive 
boilers, issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission, June 2, 
1911, require the setting of a factor of safety for locomotives 
which were in service prior to January 1, 1912. 

This matter is of the utmost importance, as the establishment 
of such a factor of safety higher than is necessary would result 
in the elimination or reconstruction of a large number of 
effective locomotives now in service. 

It will be necessary to conduct conferences: with the Bureau 
of Locomotive Boiler Inspection, to precede hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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In preparation for this, your committee has issued Circular 
No. 43, dated May 15, 1913, asking for the information neces- 
sary for a preliminary study of this question, and will be pre- 
pared to undertake these negotiations if authorized thereto by 
the railways at interest. 

in view of the necessity for the uniform application of the 
rules for the inspection of locomotive boilers, your committee 
has collected, from all available sources, the rulings and opinions 
which have been expressed relative to the application of these 
rulcs. A compilation of these has been made, and such of them 
as seem in accordance with sound practice will be issued for the 
general information of the railways. 

In order to show the progress of the construction of steel and 
stecl underframe passenger equipment cars, your committee 
issued Circular No. 40, January 10, 1913, asking the railways as 
to passenger train equipment in service December 31, 1912, that 
acquired in the calendar year 1912, and that under construction 
or contracted for but not yet received on December 31, 1912. 

A bulletin showing the results of this compilation will be 
issued, 

In report No. 9 you were advised that further conferences 
with regard to the lighting specification were under way. 

As a result of these conferences, on January 14, 1913, a light- 
ing specification was issued to the railways in Bulletin No. 44, 
which had been approved by the Postmaster General December 
28, 1912. 

In order to give full effect to this specification, your committee 
arranged for the formulation of lighting plans to be used in 
connection with it. These plans are completed, and, upon ap- 
proval by the postoffice department, will be issued to the 
railways. 

In order to deal more intelligently with the various bills 
which have been introduced in congress looking to the compul- 
sory adoption of block signals, the Sub-Committee of Signal 
Engineers secured data showing unit costs for construction, 
maintenance and operation of manual and automatic block sig- 
nals. This information was transmitted to the railways through 
Circular No. 41, February 26, 1913, and the roads were re- 
quested at that time to advise the number of miles upon which 
automatic or manual block signals are now in service or under 
construction, and the number of miles upon which such signals 
would be installed, assuming that they would be required upon 
all passenger lines except those on which but one train at a time 
was operated. 

Replies to this circular are now being tabulated, that the 
data may be available when bills requiring the establishment of 
block signals are under discussion in congress. 

Your committee calls the attention of the railways to the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission, issued March 13, 
1911, extending the time within which equipment in existence 
July 1, 1911, must be brought into conformity with the United 
States Safety Appliance Standards. 

It urges that the railways examine their individual situation 
with respect to this matter, and expedite the equipment of cars 
with these safety appliances so far as may be consistent. 

The lack of adequate laws prohibiting and penalizing tres- 
Passing on railway rights-of-way in the several states results 
in the deaths of a great number of citizens annually. 

Your committee procured the introduction of bills to remedy 
this in a large number of state legislatures. Practically none of 
the states legislated on this subject, and the situation remains 
as it has been heretofore. In view of this, it is an open question 
whether federal legislation should not be sought. 

During the first four months of 1913, forty-one state legisla- 
tures were in session. Twenty-seven of these had adjourned 
May 1. Up to that date there had been introduced into these 
legislatures 1,308 bills affecting railway operation, of which 174 
Were enacted into laws. 

A bulletin will be issued analyzing the state legislation enacted 
during 1913 throughout the country. At the present time it can 
be said that there is little change in the tendency toward bur- 
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densome regulation. It is significant that eastern states, which 
have heretofore been relatively exempt from this kind of legis- 
lation, have been more active in this respect during the last two 
years. A large number of headlight laws now on the statute 
books in the various states, involving conflicting requirements, 
seem to point to the desirability for federal legislation on this 
subject. 

In report No. 9 you were advised that the committee had 
undertaken the initial steps looking to the formation of com- 
mittees of operating officers in a number of states at the re- 
quest of the roads operating therein. Such committees were 
formed in the following states: Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

The results obtained in most of the states where these com- 
mittees were active have been such as to justify this method of 
dealing with state legislation: 

The committee arranged to keep itself informed of all bills 
affecting railway operation introduced and passed in all states, 
and has kept its supporters advised. It has also made available 
for the use of the state committees data which has been found 
useful, either in Washington or in other states, thus co-ordi- 
nating the work of these committees as far as possible. 

J. F. McGuire, general manager of the Lehigh Valley, was 
elected to succeed J. C. Stuart, vice-president of the Erie, as a 
member of the committee. 





PLANS FOR NEW UNION STATION AT 
CHICAGO. 


Plans for the proposed new passenger terminal at Chicago 
for the roads now using the old union station at Canal and 
Adams streets, the Pennsylvania Lines, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and Chicago & Alton, 
were placed before the committee on railway terminals of the 
Chicago City Council at public hearings on May 17 and 19, with 
the announcement that the roads are prepared to begin work 
at once, as soon as the sanction of the city is received in the 
form of permission for necessary street and alley changes. 
The general plan showing the location of the new terminal 
with reference to the present station, the official plan of the 
Chicago Plan Commission, and the proposed new post office 
building were described in the Railway Age Gazette of Au- 
gust 23 and 30, 1912, pages 354 and 390, but the detailed plans 
for the structure had not then been completed. 

The designs have been made by D. H. Burnham & Co., who 
have been working out various studies for the new station for 
several years. The main station building, or headhouse, is to be on 
the west side of Canal street, bounded by Adams street on the 
north, Jackson boulevard on the south, and Clinton street on 
the west. To the east of the headhouse, and occupying the 
block east of Canal street to the river, between Jackson boule- 
vard and Adams street, will be the main concourse, which will 
have on its north and south sides substantially two separate 
systems of stub-end tracks, 11 tracks for the roads entering the 
station from the north, and 15 tracks for the roads entering 
from the south. The concourse will be a covered building 
180 ft. wide and 250 ft. long. ; 

The principal feature of the main building is a waiting room 
300 ft. long, 100 ft. wide and 120 ft. high. It is to be lighted 
by arched windows rising 100 ft. above the sidewalk. The en- 
tire space occupied by the building is to be about 320 ft. x 
370 ft. 

In architecture this building will be in classic style, freely 
interpreted and adapted to modern utilitarian requirements. 
Externally it will be featured by a Corinthian colonnade ex- 
tending around the four sides. This colonnade will rise 64 ft. 
from the ground, the standard height adopted in the design of 
the chief buildings of the World’s Fair in 1893. This Corin- 
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thian order will be surmounted by a high attic story which will 
form a complete belt crowning the main mass of the building. 
Above this in the center will rise the vaulted arches and pedi- 
ments of the large room within. 

The character of this hall in proportions, design and adorn- 
ment was an inspiration from the thermal establishments of 
imperial Rome where, in the baths of Diocletian and Caracalla, 
the world first witnessed the development on a grandiose scale 
of the system of round arch and vaulted architecture. 

The material for the exterior of the main building will be 
American white granite. The interior of the waiting room will 
also be white stone, as befits a structure which must combine 
solidity, dignity and cleanliness. 

The concourse, between Canal street and the river, with low 
roof rising from the center of a broad plaza, will be a vaulted 
building, and will harmonize in exterior structure with the main 
building. 

The descending street grade from the river west proved a 
fortunate circumstance, and advantage was taken of it in de- 
signing the main building. The floor of the waiting room is 
below the street level and on the same elevation as the tracks 
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ently located and under cover within the headhouse and con- 
course. 

In designing this passenger terminal the aim has been to 
create a railway station completely separated from all railway 
service save the most convenient and expeditious handling 
of passengers and baggage. Elaborate office building features 
have been omitted; there will be only such offices as are neces- 
sary to the operation of the terminal itself. 

The closest attention has been given to the needs and de- 
sires of the traveler. In addition to conveniently disposed 
ticket offices, baggage rooms and information bureaus, there 
will be grouped about the main waiting room restaurants, tele- 
phone and telegraph stations and numerous shops for which 
there is an increasing demand as the conveniences of traveling 
increase. 

Facing the concourse there will be 26 train tracks—11 lead- 
ing to the north and 15 to the south. In the lower levels 
beneath headhouse, tracks and concourse will be provided 
the most modern equipment for the mechanical handling of 
baggage, mail and express. Baggage will be passed up to the 
cars from below. Mail sacks will be handled in the same man- 


Proposed New Union Station, Looking Northwest from Canal and Jackson Streets. 


in the concourse. Measured from Clinton street on the west 
the tracks will be only 12 ft. below grade. There will, there- 
fore, be no long flights of stairs between travelers within the 
station and their trains. 

The buildings have many entrances. The main building will 
have no “main entrance,” but will be equally accessible on all 
four sides. The designers have taken account of the fact that 
in a modern terminal passengers must be able to approach 
from any direction and pass at once by the most direct line to 
the waiting train. Entrances and exits must be universal that 
confusion may be avoided, time be saved and effort be un- 
It is planned that there will be no crowding, even in 
the hours of the suburban rush. The people will be “melted 
away” through many passages. Access to the concourse will 
be as free as to the main building. 

The main building and the concourse will have streets on all 
sides. Along the river a broad boulevard will flank the con- 
course on the east. Nowhere will there be anything to hamper 
movement within. Without will be 
Cab stands will be conveni- 


wasted. 


ingress, egress or free 


broad streets and ample plazas. 


ner. Methods for the mechanical handling of mail, worked out 
in recent years in the Chicago postoffice will be further im- 
proved, and it is predicted that the facilities will show some 
striking advances in modern, scientific methods for the saving 
of time and labor. 

The location of the terminal, as decided upon by the roads 
now using the old union station, and announced by them last 
August, has aroused considerable controversy among the ad- 
vocates of various plans for a general scheme of location for 
all new railway terminals to be built in the city. For this 
reason a committee on railway terminals, consisting of 15 
aldermen, was recently appointed by the city council to con- 
sider the questions of electrification and the location of pro- 
posed terminals. This committee has begun a series of hear- 
ings at which it proposes to consider all plans that may be 
submitted to it. At a hearing on May 14 Jarvis Hunt, the 
architect of the new Kansas City union station now under con- 
struction, described before the committee the plan which he has 
recently been advocating before various local organizations, 
which provides for central passenger and freight terminals for 
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all roads except the North Western to be located south of 
Twelfth street. The plan also contemplates the straightening 
of a bend in the Chicago river, and the re-location of railway 
freight terminals along the river in order to open up new 
streets into the central business district. Mr. Hunt urged the 
committee to force the union station roads to join the central 
terminal plan by refusing the necessary permission for their 
proposed station. 

On Saturday, May 17, a hearing was held to allow the union 
station roads to present their plan. A. J. Earling, president of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Darius Miller, president 
of the Burlington, and J. J. Turner, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Lines, testified that they had investigated the Twelfth 
street plan and found it impracticable, but that after several 
years of planning they were ready to proceed along the lines 
announced last year, and to build for Chicago one of the finest 
railway stations in the world. Mr. Earling said that the Hunt 
plan could not be carried out in 50 years; that the location of 
the Chicago river would interfere with the operation of trains 
into the station, and that track elevation plans would so com- 
plicate the matter that no feasible arrangement could be worked 
out. Mr. Miller said that on account of the location of the 
river there was not enough room south of Twelfth street, 
and that it would require trains to enter the station by a draw 
bridge, which would be intolerable. Mr. Turner not only ob- 
jected to the plan on account of the lack of space, and the con- 
ditions imposed by track elevation, but declared that Chicago 
is too large for one central terminal, both on account of the 
distances that would be involved, and the congestion that would 
be created. 

F. A. Delano, president of the Wabash, placed before the 
committee various studies of the general plan he has long ad- 
vocated for the location of the terminals of railways entering 
Chicago from the south on the south side of Twelfth street 
as widened into a boulevard, in accordance with the Chicago 
plan. He said he did not appear as the advocate of any par- 
ticular plan, and that he had not proposed a union station, but 
a series of stations on Twelfth street for the groups of roads 
now using separate stations. He thought the Hunt plan in- 
cluded several excellent suggestions, but that the committee, 
with the advice of competent engineers, after having consid- 
ered the various plans proposed, could devise a better plan than 
any that had yet appeared. He resented the statement that a 
location south of Twelfth street is impracticable and criticized 
some of the arguments made against it. He declared that if 
the Pennsylvania group of roads do not move back to Twelfth 
street the Rock Island and the New York Central Lines now 
using the LaSalle street station probably would not move back 
nor the roads now using the Western Indiana station at Polk 
and Dearborn street. Therefore, if the plan for the union 
station at Jackson street is adopted, the result will be six sepa- 
rate stations, as at present, with no relation to each other, or 
to the local transportation lines of the city. 

He was followed by A. H. Smith, senior vice-president of 
the New York Central Lines, who said the New York Central 
had not seriously considered any plan for a new terminal in 
Chicago in the near future, and that the LaSalle street station 
would be adequate for some time to come. He frankly an- 
nounced that the New York Central believed it now had an 
advantageous location, and that if the Pennsylvania were al- 
lowed to retain its present location near the heart of the city 
the New York Central could not afford to move south, and he 
thought that it would not be fair to ask the Pennsylvania to 
move south to Twelfth street, leaving the New York Central 
where it is. If the Pennsylvania moved its terminal south the 
New York Central would be willing to consider doing so also, 
but would want to know “where it would light before it 
jumped.” 

At another hearing on Monday, May 19, W. A. Gardner, 
President of the Chicago & North Western, said that the North 
Western with its new terminal had no reason to consider any 
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of the new plans. The principal reason for its change in lo- . 
cation when the new station was built was to eliminate the 
drawbridge over the river at the entrance to the station, 
which caused many delays to trains, and that while he was not 
interested in the Twelfth street plan, he thought no railroad 
man would want to place a new station where a drawbridge 
would be required to enter it, and he thought it would not be 
a good plan to put so many stations in one place. 

C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central, declared 
that the Illinois Central was “too well fixed” at present to con- 
sider joining with the other roads in any union station plan, 
and therefore had not considered the Hunt plan. The Illinois 
Central is practically under contract with the city to build a 
new station, he said, and will ask permission of the city coun- 
cil to locate its station on the present right of way at Twelfth 
street and Indiana avenue, facing north. This will be a stub- 
end terminal, except for the suburban tracks, which will run 
through to Randolph street along the lake front as at present. 
It is planned to have room for 32 or 36 tracks on an upper 
level and 36 more on a lower level. He was asked by an 
alderman whether the station was being planned with reference 
to electrification, and answered by saying that there was noth- 
ing in the plan that would interfere with electrification. Mr. 
Miller made a_ similar statement for the proposed union 
station. 

The union station plans were described to the committee by 
E. R. Graham, of D. H. Burnham & Co., who is also the archi- 
tect of the Chicago Plan Commission. He declared that the 
site proposed for the union station is not at variance but in 
complete harmony with the Chicago plan, which originally 
proposed as the best available locations for permanent pas- 
senger stations for all the roads, first, between Canal and Clin- 
ton streets from Lake to Twelfth streets, and second, on 
Twelfth street widened. When the roads decided on the lo- 
cation for the new union station it was approved both by the 
plan commission and by the executive committee of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, with a recommendation that 
the new postoffice building be located immediately west of the 
station. The plan committee also recommended that the main 
east and west axis of the Chicago plan be relocated so as to 
center on Jackson and Adams streets. The plan therefore pro- 
vides for the terminals of the west side roads on Canal street 
and of the south side roads on Twelfth street, the Illinois Cen- 
tral at approximately its present location and other roads west 
of it, thus locating all terminals where they will be most ac- 
cessible to the center of the city and to each other. With 
Michigan avenue widened and continued to connect with the 
North Side, Twelfth street widened to a boulevard, and Canal 
street boulevarded from Twelfth street north to Chicago ave- 
nue passing the North Western terminal at Madison street, all 
stations would be connected by a square of boulevards within 
which there would be no railway tracks. 

Another hearing is to be held by the committee on Friday 


‘to consider other plans. 





New RaiLroAp CoMPANY IN Brazit.—The Companhia Estrada 
de Ferro Agricola de Santa Barbara has been formed in Sao 
Paulo to construct a railway between Villa Americana or some 
other point on the Paulista Railway and the town of Santa 
Barbara, to engage in agricultural pursuits in the zone served 
by said railways, to exploit waterfalls, and to purchase and sell 
agricultural products. 


STATION PLATFORM CHARGES IN ENGLAND—The London & 
Northwestern now makes a charge of one penny for admission 
to train platforms at Waterloo station, London, and it is said 
that all of the large English roads contemplate imposing a like 
charge. This practice, designed to prevent unnecessary conges- 
tion on platforms has been in operation at a number of stations 
in Europe heretofore. It is said that the Lancashire & York- 


shire has adopted it at the Victoria station, Manchester. 










THE AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION. 


Meeting in New York Receives Reports from Several Com- 


mittees. Membership Is Now 358, Representing 267,177 Miles. 


The spring session of The American Railway Association 
was held at the United Engineering Society building, New 
York City, on May 21, 1913. There were present 213 members, 
represented by 200 delegates. 

The Executive Committee reported that the membership now 
comprises 358 members, operating 267,177 miles, an increase of 
10 members, and an increase of 162 miles. The associate mem- 
bership now comprises 137 members, operating 7,913 miles, an 
increase of 13 members, and an increase of 633 miles. 

The Executive Committee stated that a member of the asso- 
ciation had brought to its attention the question of shipping 
broken glass in bulk and which was duly referred to the Com- 
mittee on Transportation. The following recommendation was 
received from that committee: 

The Committee is of the opinion that shipments of broken glass in bulk 
should be accepted only when loaded in closed cars; when accepted for 
shipment in open cars the glass must be enclosed in packages. It was the 
feeling of the committee that the question should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the various traffic associations so that the tariffs might be revised 
to cover the suggested recommendation of the committee. 

The Executive Committee concurred in this recommendation 
and referred it to the several traffic associations. Advice has 
been received that the Official and Southern Classifications have 
been so changed to cover satisfactorily the suggestion made by 
the Committee on Transportation. 

The Executive Committee also reported in connection with 
the action taken by the association to eliminate Per Diem Rule 
5, effective July 1, 1913, that it adopted at a meeting held on 
February 5, 1913, the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the president be authorized to request the appointment 
of a committee of traffic officials of two respectively, from the various traffic 
associations of the country interested and involved, to consider the request 
of certain switching lines for relief on account of the elimination of Per 
Diem Rule 5, effective July 1, 1913, and that this committee be requested 
to confer and act with the Committee on Relations between Railroads in 
the consideration of the subject. 

Immediately following the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee the Trunk Line Association, the New England Freight 
Association, the Southeastern Freight Association, the South- 
western Tariff Committee, the Trans-Continental Freight Bu- 
reau and the Western Trunk Line Committee were requested 
to designate representatives from the territories covered by these 
organizations to consider the subject in question. 

In order to give sufficient time for the committee of traffic 
officials to complete its work in conjunction with the Committee 
on Relations Between Railroads, it is now proposed that the date 
for the elimination of Per Diem Rule 5 be changed from July 1, 
1913, to January 1, 1914. 

In connection with the elimination of the Per Diem Rule 5, 
it is the feeling that a further examination should be made of 
the subject of reclaims, and for that purpose the president of 
the association was requested by the Executive Committee to 
appoint a commission to study the question. The commission 
has been asked to report its conclusions to the Executive Com- 
mittee in time for presentation to the association at its No- 
vember meeting. 

The president has appointed as members of this commission, 
F. A. Delano, receiver, Wabash Railroad; W. L. Park, vice- 
president, Illinois Central, and George L. Peck, vice-president, 
Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh. 

In its report the Executive Committee stated that a number 
of members of the association have suggested to the Executive 
Committee that the association should recommend what in its 
opinion should be considered proper practice at cross-overs. 
This important question was referred by your committee to the 
Committee on Transportation for its recommendations and that 


committee made the following report to the Executive Com- 
mittee : 

Relative to the question regarding the proper practice to cover cross-over 
movements both as to rules and signaling which has been referred by the 
Executive Committee to the Committee on Transportation. 

The subject has been carefully considered and it is the opinion of the 
Committee on Transportation that cross-over movements should be made 
under such careful speed regulations as are required by local conditions. 

The committee believes that to make safe the use of signal installation, 
or cross-over arrangements, all railroads must require absolute obedience to 
the rules and regulations governing the observance of signals, the use of 
cross-overs and the speed of trains through turn-outs; and that with such 
proper speed regulations and enforced obedience thereto, cross-over move- 
ments at reduced speed may be made with safety. 

The committee further recommends that on main tracks the top (high 
speed) arm of home interlocking signals should not be used for cross-over 
or diverging movements. ‘ 

The Committee on Transportation also reported to the Exec- 
utive Committee that it does not believe that a requirement 
that trains must come to a stop before using a cross-over is 
necessary for safe operation, and that it is inadvisable to re- 
quire trains to come to a stop when unnecessary because it intro- 
duces an added element of danger. 

The Executive Committee stated that at the request of a 
member of the association, and in view of the importance of 
the subject at the present time, it has requested the Committee 
on Transportation and -the Committee on Maintenance acting 
jointly to define the essential requisites for the installation of 
automatic train stops and has referred the general subject of 
automatic train stops to them. 

The Executive Committee also reported a memorial note 
placing on record an application of G. W. Parker, the first presi- 
dent of the American Railway Association, who died on Janu- 
ary 19, 1913. When the former General and Southern Time 
Conventions were consolidated into the organization which sub- 
sequently became the American Railway Association at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on April 14, 1886, Mr. Parker (who was then 
the vice-president and general manager of the St. Louis, Alton 
& Terre Haute Railroad) was unanimously elected its first 
president, serving in that capacity for the ensuing year. Dur- 
ing his administration the organization was placed upon a 
firmly established foundation. His great interest in the asso- 
ciation was shown not only at this time, but during its entire 
subsequent existence and he was present at its last meeting held 
in Chicago on November 20, 1912. 

The Executive Committee also reported that W. F. Allen 
had been re-elected general secretary and treasurer, and J. E. 
Fairbanks, assistant general secretary and assistant treasurer, 
for the ensuing term. 

The Committee on Transportation. presented a_ report in 
which it submitted several questions and answers concerning 
practice under the Standard Code of Train Rules and the 
Standard Detour Agreement, which were approved by the asso- 
ciation. The committee stated that its investigation of the cur- 
rent practice on the various railroads in regard to train rules 
has been most extensive and thorough, and that it has obtained 
a mass of information which is being carefully examined in 
detail. While the committee has been actively engaged with this 
subject and has devoted a great deal of time and attention to 
it, it is not as yet ready to report. The committee also reported 
that an auxiliary committee had been appointed to consider the 
best method of promoting the widespread establishment of 
“safety first” organizations among the officials and employees 
of members of the association. This committee consists of 
the following: R. C. Richards, general claim agent, Chicago & 
North Western; George Bradshaw, general safety agent, New 
York Central Lines; W. B. Spaulding, claim attorney, St. Louis 
& San Francisco; J. W. Coon, assistant to general manager, 
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Baltimore & Ohio, and S. J. Peterson, general claim agent, 
Union Pacific. 

The Committee on Maintenance reported that the question 
of the standard dimensions of box cars had been taken up 
with the several classification committees, and is being developed 
as rapidly as its importance will permit. The committee pre- 
sented a summary of replies to circular No. 1239, showing the 
progress which has been made in the adoption of the resolution 
approved by the association on May 17, 1911, respecting the 
subject of salt-water drippings from refrigerator cars. The 
committee also included in its report a summary of replies to 
circular No. 1263, respecting the number of freight cars, pas- 
senger cars and locomotives equipped with safety appliances, 
as required by the United States Safety Appliance Standards, 
as of January 1, 1913, as follows: 

January1, July1, January1, 

1912. 1913. 


1912. 
Number of members reporting...........+. 287 323 324 
1. (a) Breeht Cars: I. SETVICE... 60. 060:008 2,048,267 2,237,946 2,268,068 
(b) Passenger cars in service......... 9455 49,658 51,114 
(c) Locomotives in service........... 53,072 59,599 60,898 


2. Fully equipped with safety appliances re- 
quired by United States Safety 
Appliance Standards, promulgated 
by Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its Order, dated March 13, 1911: 


(Bd ROE GENE, sco 0ln sav os cistaae-e sic 119,540 254,681 464,633 
ip OT CREO onc 616s 6 0:0 50 asisie' 9,478 17,747 24,687 
Cone, rr aera rere 14,391 33,784 47,483 
3. Fully equipped with secure grab-irons 
or hand-holds on the ends and sides 
of each car, as required under Sec- 
tion 4 of the Act of 1893 as amend- 
ed April 1, 1896, and March 2, 1903: 
(BD) GPISNE CATES 56a doe cede cies ces 2,046,906 2,237,773 2,268,062 
(5)! PPRBOPINOET CATS: <6 0-56 :6:10:010:8 0 eae eniesie 46,336 49,647 51,112 


The Joint Committee on Automatic Train Stops reported 
that E. C. Carter had been elected chairman. The committee 
stated that the subject of automatic train stops had been care- 
fully considered, but requires more time for its satisfactory 
investigation. It presented a series of tentative definiticns and 
requisites of installation covering systems of autcmatic train 
control. At the request of the joint committee these were dis- 
cussed and referred back to it for further consideration. 

The Committee on the Safe Transportation of Explosives and 
Other Dangerous Articles reported that in response to requests 
from shippers of explosives and other dangerous articles, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has agreed in conference upon 
several minor amendments to the regulations, and a date will 
be named upon which a hearing will be held. The committee 
also reported that the Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada has revised its regulations for the transportation of ex- 
plosives to make them conform to the regulations prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as amended January 1, 
1912. The regulations for the transportation of dangerous ar- 
ticles other than explosives will be submitted to the board for 
adoption as soon as the result of the hearing in Washington is 
ascertained. 

The Committee on Electrical Working advised that it has no 
changes to suggest in the standard limiting clearance lines for 
third rail working conductors, as adopted by the association, 
but proposes, after conference.and agreement with the American 
Railway Engineering Association and the American Electric 
Railway Engineering Association to submit at a future meeting 
a recommendation for the prolongation of certain of the clear- 
ance lines within the space between their termination and the 
nearest running rail. The committee also reported that it had 
under consideration the question of clearances for overhead 
working conductors which it proposes to discuss with the Elec- 
trical Working Committees of the American Railway Engineering 
Association and the American Electric Railway Engineering 
Association, with a view of presenting a full report, at a later 
date, with recommendations covering the essential overhead clear- 
alice requirements. In advance of the final report, the commit- 
tee submitted as information its preliminary conclusions of the 
limiting conditions to be met in operation with the existing roll- 
ing stock dimensions and locations of overhead permanent way 
chstructions. It is hoped that this information will prevent 
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further encroachment upon the space required for the installation 
of overhead conductors by the building of cars of a height ex- 
ceeding the recommended standard of the Committee on Main- 
tenance. 

The Committee on Relations between Railroads presented an 
amended form of Per Diem Rule 9, which was approved by the 
association. Amended forms of Car Service Rule 15, and also 
the standing resolution of the association covering the subject 
of advertisements on freight cars were presented and approved 
by the association. The following interpretations to Car Service 
Rules 10 and 15 were also presented and approved: } 

Question.—Under Car Service Rule 10 as adopted November 
20, 1912, may claims for cars received prior to that date be made 
at any time prior to November 20, 1913? 

Answer.—Yes. 

Question.—Under Car Service Rule 15, effective. September 1, 
1912, must the delivering line, in the absence of a local agree- 
ment, honor a per diem reclaim to cover the detention of a car 
or cars held while undergoing transfer? 

Answer.—No. 

The association approved the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Relations between Railroads that a monthly report be 
obtained from the members of the home and foreign cars light 
weighed on their lines. 

A revised form of average agreement for use under Rule 9 
of the National Car Demurrage Rules was approved. 

The following resolution was also adopted: 

Resolved, That proper car distribution rules, as referred to in the note 
to National Car Demurrage Rule 1, Section B, should include a provision 
to the effect that empties placed in time for loading and not loaded, part 
loads and loaded cars for which billing has not been furnished be charged 
against the succeeding day’s allotment. 

The committee reported’ that the Sub-Committee on Packing, 
Marking and Handling of Freight has been in constant com- 
munication with Classification Committees and Weighing Bu- 
reaus respecting the marking and packing of freight, and that 
on the recommendation of the Sub-Committee 30,000 copies of 
an article entitled “Why Some Men Fail” have been distributed. 
Instructions for trimming coal on freight cars as recommended 
by the Committee on Relations between Railroads were ap- 
proved by the association. 

Interpretation No. 39 rendered by the Per Diem Rules Arbi- 
tration Committee was approved as follows: 

Question.—Are claims under Per Diem Rules 5 and 11 valid 
when presented by claiming road to the local freight agent of 
road from which allowance is claimed? 

Answer.—No. Claims are not valid unless sent to proper car 
service officer of road from which allowance is claimed. 

The track scale specifications and rules as recommended by 
the Committee on Relations between Railroads were approved as 
recommended practice by the association. 

Henry Miller, general manager for the receivers of the 
Wabash, was elected second vice-president of the association; 
W. G. Besler, vice-president and general manager, Central of New 
Jersey, and Fairfax Harrison, president, Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, were elected members of the Executive Committee; 
Benj. McKeen, general manager, Pennsylvania Lines West of 
Pittsburgh; J. C. Stuart, vice-president, Erie, and G. W. Taylor, 
general superintendent of transportation, Southern Railway, 
were elected members of the Committee on Nominations. The 
New York Central & Hudson River, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Seaboard Air Line were elected members of the Com- 
mittee on Transportation. The Chicago & North Western, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing were elected members of the Committee on Maintenance. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Illinois Central and 
the Southern Pacific were elected members of the Committee on 
Relations between Railroads. 

The association decided to hold its next session in Chicago on 
November 19, 1913. 
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General News. 





The Southern Railway has made a general increase in the pay 
of shopmen. 


The Union Pacific is now double-track from Omaha, Neb., to 
Cheyennee, Wyo., 516 miles. This is by far the longest stretch 
of double-track railroad west of the Missouri river. 


A freight house of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, at Indianapolis, was partially destroyed by fire on the 
night of May 8. The loss, including a large quantity of freight, 
is estimated at $10,000. 


Twenty-seven farmers along the lines of the Texas & Pacific 
Railway in Louisiana have filed suits against the road for dam- 
ages ranging from $139 to $1,500 each for alleged failure of the 
company to furnish cars in which to ship their produce to the 
markets. 


Four hundred men employed on the construction of the Kettle 
Valley Railway, a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific, went out 
on strike on May 9, putting a stop to work on 47 miles of the 
road. Agitation by officers of the Industrial Workers of the 
World is said to have led to the strike. 


The joint tunnel committee of the Denver commercial organ- 
izations has received a letter from President Darius Miller, of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, saying that the Burlington 
will be glad to see the Denver, Northwestern & Pacific tunnel 
completed, and “hopes to be able to co-operate with the company 
in making it profitable and useful to the commercial interests 
of Denver.” 


Disturbance of traffic in northern Mexico by reason of the 
activity of the rebels in that region seems to be growing worse 
rather than better; and press despatches from Mexico City say 
that a complete suspension of operations after June 1 is in con- 
templation. This is in furtherance of a plan to weaken the rebels 
by cutting off their supplies. In Chihuahua no railroads are oper- 
ating south of Chihuahua City. 


The state’s attorney at Bridgeport, Conn., announces that the 
trial of President Mellen and ex-Vice-President McHenry, of 
the New Haven road, for manslaughter, in connection with a 
derailment last October will be postponed until the September 
term of the Superior Court. His plan to have the trial take place 
the present month could not be carried out on account of the 
assignment of judges allowing insufficient time. 


The amount paid out by the Pennsylvania Railroad in the 
year 1912 for goods damaged in wrecks was only $1,600; while 
on claims for losses due to theft, the aggregate payments were 
$28,908. As the lines of the Pennsylvania run through many 
states the officers are congratulating themselves on the new fed- 
eral law, the Carlin act, under which thieves stealing from inter- 
state shipments may be prosecuted in the federal courts. 


The workmen’s compensation act passed by the legislature of 
New York at its session recently adjourned, has been vetoed by 
the governor, who finds serious objection to the law because it 
will not reduce the amount and cost of litigation, which is the 
crying evil under the present system. The governor thinks that 
the legislature should try again next year, and formulate a law 
which shall more fully carry out the promises which have been 
made by the democratic party. 


Marcel G. Brindejonc des Houlinais, a French aviator, on May 
18, flew from Hendon, England, to Calais, and back, without land- 
ing, a total distance of 100 miles, in 55 minutes; and he carried 
one passenger. On May 17 a flight in an airship was success- 
fully made from Key West, Fla., to Havana, Cuba, the aviator 
taking a $10,000 prize which had been offered by the Cuban 
government. On the 19th another aviator, who failed in the 
competition of the 17th, made a successful flight, occupying two 
hours and ten minutes. 


The Advisory Committee of the railroads which was created 
at the meeting in New York City, April 24, to attend to matters 
connected with federal valuation, met in New York, May 16. 
The committee will confer with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington, May 27. Thomas W. Hulme has been 
chosen secretary of the committee. Samuel Rea is general 
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chairman; L. F. Loree, chairman of the eastern group; W. W. 
Finley, chairman of the southern group, and Hale Holden, chair- 
man of the western group. 


The New York State Civil Service Commission, Albany, an- 
nounces competitive examinations June 14 in various cities 
for a number of positions in the service of the state, and of coun- 
ties and villages. Among these are junior bridge draftsman, 
salary $900 to $1,200; bridge designer, salary $1,500 to $2,100; 
junior railway engineer for the Public Service Commission, First 
district, salary $900 to $1,200, and inspector of steel, salary $1,500. 
For the last-named position several men will be wanted to go to 
the steel manufacturing plants in Pennsylvania. 


A press despatch from Hinton, W. Va., reports that on Tues- 
day of this week a train of the Chesapeake & Ohio in which were 
six passengers was swept 300 ft. down the mountain side by a 
landslide, and the six passengers killed. The train consisted of 
an engine, three freight cars and a caboose. The passengers 
were in the caboose. The train had been stopped between 
Sewell and Landisburg because of an obstruction on the track, 
due to a storm, and while the train was at a standstill and the 
trainmen were clearing the track, the cars were overwhelmed 
by a mass of earth which fell from the mountain above. 


Beginning on July 1, the Texas State Railroad, operating be- 
tween Palestine, and Rusk, Tex., will be operated under the 
jurisdiction of the governor instead of the State Prison Com- 
mission. Governor Colquitt has announced that he will assume 
the active management, and that instead of reporting a monthly 
loss he believes he will be able to make the road earn from 
$1,000 to $2,000 a month. The governor recently made an in- 
spection trip over the road with President W. B. Scott, of the 
Sunset Central Lines, for the purpose of obtaining advice from 
a practical railway man. A number of improvements are con- 
templated. 


The ticket office of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Pittsburgh 
has been reorganized so that a passenger can now get a ticket 
to any station by going to any one of the windows which is open. 
There are eight windows and the attendant at each of them has 
a complete stock of tickets. Heretofore, different windows were 
assigned to different divisions or sections of the road. Six addi- 
tional sellers have been employed and the working hours of the 
men will be lessened. Four windows are open at all times, and 
this number is increased to eight during that portion of the day 
when travel is heaviest. By the new plan, which is the same as 
that in force at New York, Washington and Baltimore, a pas- 
senger standing in line and delayed by someone ahead of him 
who holds a long conversation with the ticket seller, can drop 
out of the line and go to another window. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad reports that recently enacted legis- 
lation governing railroad operation in the States of New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania will cost it about $1,200,000 a year. 
In Pennsylvania the full crew law costs the road $555,085 and the 
semi-monthly pay bill, which has just become a law, $275,000 a 
year. In New York the full crew bill will cost $101,160 a year. In 
New Jersey the grade crossing bill if literally enforced would 
cost the Pennsylvania more than $60,000,000. But aside from 
that the semi-monthly pay bill in that state costs $30,000, the crew 
law $219,840 and the drinking water law $18,000 a year. Thus 
the legislation in these three states, excluding the New Jersey 
grade crossing bill, will cost the Pennsylvania $1,199,085 a year. 
This sum represents the annual return at 5 per cent. upon nearly 
$24,000,000 of capital. The expenditure by the Pennsylvania on 
account of new laws, Federal and state, from August 1, 1906, to 
January 1, 1913, was $10,936,134. 





Boston & Maine Pensions. 


The Boston & Maine now pays $8,206 a month in pensions 
to 258 employees. In the thirty months from October 1, 1910, 
to March 31, 1913, there has been an increase in the pensions 
paid to employees amounting to $169,742. The rate of increase 
in the amount of pensions paid is greater this year than in either 
of the two previous years, showing how the system is being ex- 
tended. 

The number of pensioners at the present time is 258. There 
are 22 general and other officers receiving a total of $2,409; four- 
teen clerks receiving $324; forty-seven agents and stationmen 
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receiving $1,073; thirty-nine switchmen and watchmen receiving 
$675; thirty-nine enginemen receiving $1,245; sixteen passenger 
conductors receiving $545; six freight conductors receiving $198; 
four other trainmen receiving $110; forty-eight shopmen receiv- 
ing $1,142, and twenty-three section foremen and laborers who 
get $481. 





Hope Deferred. 


After thirty-seven years of agitation ‘and expectation on the 
part of the people of Western Canada, the first mile of the Hud- 
son Bay Railway was completed May 17, when the J. D. Mc- 
Arthur Company’s engine No. 15 finally crossed the Saskatchewan 
river, pushing before it a rail laying machine and hauling one 
material car. About 500 men are now at work on the first por- 
tion of the road and it is expected to lay almost half of the 
track this year. 





The Pennsylvania’s Mileage. 


The annual record of transportation lines of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad shows a total of 11,644 miles of line in the system, and 
25,695 miles of track. The system paid out last year $188,749,312 
in wages, or $7,346 for every mile of track, and there are more 
than eight employees for every mile. While the present mileage 
of line is only 1,088 greater than in 1902, there has been an in- 
crease of 1,335 miles in second track, 277 in third track, and 224 
in fourth track; and an increase of sidings and yard track from 
5,916 to 8,965, or 3,049 miles. 





Coal Producers Big Consumers. 


The Department of Mines of Pennsylvania reports that in 
1901 only 9.2 per cent. of the amount of coal shipped was con- 
sumed at the mines for steam and heat; while 10 years later, 
in 1911, this amount had risen to 11.4 per cent. In 1901 the 
number of tons of coal shipped from the anthracite regions of 
Pennsylvania was 45,271,608, and the number of tons consumed 
at the mines was 4,880,932. In 1911 the figures were $71,227,687 
and 8,171,494. At some of the mines where twenty-five to thirty 
tons of water have to be pumped or hoisted for every ton of coal 
extracted, over 25 per cent. of the coal produced is used for steam 
and heat. 





A Fifty-Year Comparison. 


A man who bought 100 shares of Pennsylvania Railroad stock 
50 years ago—say the first day of the battle of Gettysburg— 
paid approximately $6,000 for it. If he kept it until today he 
would have received about 6 per cent. on his money all that 
time, but his capital would now be only $5,600. 

Had a man on the same day bought a piece of real estate 
for $6,000 in the central part of Philadelphia or in any direction 
around it or in almost any other thriving town, the increase in 
his capital now would be very great, in almost every case. One 
man who 24 years ago paid $30,000 for a Chestnut street property 
recently refused $460,000 for it. His capital has multiplied by 
more than 15. 

It is a curious thing that there is such a general impression 
that those who own railroads have grown rich with amazing 
rapidity. The truth is that a dollar invested half a century 
ago in America’s largest railroad and the one where traffic is 
densest and the people richest, and where business has grown 
the fastest, is worth a little less than a dollar today. Similar 
comparisons might be made with the other standard lines of the 
East—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Loyalty with a Definite Meaning. 


The very unusual action of Illinois Central employees in offer- 
ing to aid the company financially, following its losses from floods 
and other causes, was noticed in the Railway Age Gazette of May 
16, page 1101. The publication of this fact brings out another 
case, that of employees of the Buffalo & Susquehanna in 1911. 
Or September 25, of that year, J. S. May, superintendent, re- 
ceived a letter from H. E. Marvin, an engineman, acting as “sec- 
retary for employees,” saying: . 

_The employees desire to express in a suitable way their appre- 
Ciation of the attitude and kind treatment of the Receiver, Mr. 
H L Miller, the Assistant Receiver, Mr. E. R. Darlow, and your- 
self, and our belief in your policy of making and maintaining a 
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successful railroad. We greatly regret the accident which oc- 
curred some time since, and the employees, therefore, are cheer- 
fully requesting you to deduct a day’s pay to help offset in so far 
as possible the financial loss caused by the above mentioned acci- 


dent. We wish it, however, distinctly understood that we are not 
by this action trying to influence in any way your decision in 
regard to any men who are at present out of the service, as we 
have learned from our pleasant relations with you in the past that 
you are absolutely fair. 

“It must be gratifying to know that today you stand in a unique 
position in American railroading as being the possessor of the 
good will, respect and the whole hearted effort of every man in 
the service. That this is true is evidenced by a great many facts.” 





Basis of the Model Station. 


Even though a station may be perfect from the standpoint of 
official rules and regulations, it may yet fall far below when 
judged by the traveling patron. I want people to know that they 
are just as welcome when they come into this. station to have 
some money changed, as when they enter to purchase a ticket 
across the continent. 

Neither my clerks nor myself want passengers to think that 
they are obligated to us; we feel that we are obligated to them. 
I always make it a rule personally to request an investigation of 
any grievance held against us by anyone. Sometimes little un- 
fortunate matters will occur where there is a misunderstanding 
between passenger and employee. We are glad to hear com- 
plaints, as it gives us opportunities to forestall repetitions of the 
kind. By having our weaknesses pointed out by patrons, we car 
therefore fortify ourselves in our weakest places, and thus can 
better please the public Each day I make it a point, on arriving 
at the station, to inspect thoroughly all departments, not from 
the viewpoint of the agent but rather that of the passenger.— 
F. E. Watson, Pasadena, Cal., in L. & N. Bulletin. 





International Engineering Congress, 1915. 


In connection with the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, which will be held in San Francisco in 1915, there will be 
an International Engineering Congress, in which engineers 
throughout the world will be invited to participate. 

The congress is to be conducted under the auspices of the fol- 
lowing five engineering societies: The American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and the Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers. 

These societies, acting in co-operation, have appointed a per- 
manent Committee of Management, consisting of the presidents 
and secretaries of each of these societies, and 18 members liv- 
ing in San Francisco. The personnel of this committee is as 
follows: Representing the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Geo. F. Swain (president), Chas. Warren Hunt (secretary), 
Arthur L. Adams, W. A. Cattell, Chas. Derleth, Jr., and Chas. D. 
Marx; representing the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
Charles F. Rand (president), Bradley Stoughton (secretary), 
H. F. Bain, Edw. H. Benjamin, Newton Cleaveland and Wm. S. 
Noyes; representing the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, W. F. M. Goss (president), Calvin W. Rice (secretary), 
W. F. Durand, R. S. Moore, T. W. Ransom and C. R. Wey- 
mouth; representing the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, Ralph Davenport Mershon (president), F. L. Hutchinson 
(secretary), J. G. De Remer and A. M. Hunt; representing the 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, Robert M. 
Thompson (president), D. H. Cox (secretary), Geo. W. Dickie, 
W. G. Dodd, Wm. R. Eckart and H. P. Frear. 

The committee has effected a permanent organization, with 
Prof. Wm. F. Durand as chairman, and W. A. Cattell as secre- 
tary-treasurer, and has established executive offices in the Fox- 
croft building, San Francisco. 

The ten members of the committee, consisting of the presi- 
dents and secretaries of the five national societies will consti- 
tute a committee on participation, through whom all invitations 
to participate in the congress will be issued. The actual manage- 
ment of the congress and the work of securing and publishing 
papers will be in charge of the members of the committee resi- 
dent in San Francisco. 

The papers presented at the congress will naturally be divided 
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into groups or sections. During the congress each section will 
hold independent sessions, which will be presided over by a chair- 
man eminent in the branches of engineering covered by this 
section. 

The scope of the congress has not as yet been definitely deter- 
mined, but it is hoped to make it widely representative of the 
best engineering practice throughout the world, and it is intended 
that the papers, discussions and proceedings shall constitute an 
adequate review of the progress made during the past decade 
and an authoritative presentation of the latest developments and 
most approved practices in the various branches of engineering 
work. 





Southeastern Accounting Conference. 


The chairman of the Southeastern Accounting Conference has 
announced the appointment of the following standing commit- 
tees for the ensuing year: 


Committee on Efficiency. 

W. D. Beymer, chairman (C..of G.); J. M. Rodgers (N. & 
W.); C. B. Glessner (B. & O.); F. C. Uhlman (Virginian) ; 
W. J. Baker (Old Dominion Steamship Company); R. Kemp 
Slaughter (A. B. & A.), and A. P. Ottarson (N. C. & St. L.). 


Committee on General Accounts and Subjects. 

M. F. Molloy, chairman (C. N. O. & T. P.); Joseph W. Coxe 
(N. & W.); Geo. Becker (L. & N.); J. W. Nokely (C. & O.); 
O. B. Bidwell, Jr. (Merchants & Miners Transportation Com- 
pany); Wm L. Markley (N. Y. P. & N.), and H. H. Laughton 
(Southern Railway). 


Committee on Freight Accounts. 
William McGowan, chairman (B. & O.); W. D. McCaig (A. 
. L.); J. V. Bryant (C. N. O. & T. P.); H. C. Carlile (N. Y. 
P. & N.); J. A. Robinson (Southern Railway); B. B. McCaa 
(S. A. L.), and H. B. Cutter (L. & N.). 


Committee on Passenger Accounts. 

T. H. Wright, chairman (S. A. L.); W. H. Alexander (G. & 
F.); L. C. Esschen (I. C.); H. M. Hood (N. O. M. & C.); 
W. M. Mooney (T. C.); M. T. Lanigan (W. & T.), and G. S. 
LeGrande (A. C. L.). 


Committee on Disbursements. 
J. H. McEweny chairman (N. C. & St. L.); J. A. Muse (C. C. 
& O.); R. A. Williams (A. C. L.); L. B. Enslow (C. & O.); 
G. F. Tucker (G. & S.); R. B. Walker (S. A. L.), and A. E. 


Fowler (Southern Railway). 





Illuminating Engineering Society. 


At a meeting of the Convention Committee of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society held in Pittsburgh, Pa., May 16, it was de- 
cided to hold the next annual convention in that city during the 
week beginning September 22. 

The Convention Committee consists of C. A. Littlefield, chair- 
man, New York Edison Company; P. S. Millar, president of the 
society, Electrical Testing laboratories; H. S. Evans, Macbeth 
Evans Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. A. Donkin, Duquesne 
Light Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; D. McFarlan Moore, General 
Electric Company; M. C. Rypinski, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company; C. J. Mundo, General Electric Com- 
pany; J. C. McQuiston, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Company; J. Sterrill, United Gas Improvement Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; S. B. Stewart, Philadelphia Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; T. J. Pace, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 


Company, and Prof. H. S. Hower, Carnegie Technical Schools. 

W. D. Donkin, Duquesne Light Company, was selected as 
chairman of the Local Committee on Arrangements, which will 
have charge of the convention. J. C. McQuiston was appointed 
chairman of the Publicity Committee. 

The program, details of which have not as yet been completed, 
will consist, in addition to the technical sessions, of a reception 
and dance, several excursion trips and visits to various industries 
in Pittsburgh. 





Traveling Engineers’ Association. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the Traveling Engineers’ 
Association will be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., com- 
mencing Tuesday, August 12, 1913, and continuing four days. 
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The subjects to be discussed include committee reports as fol- 
lows: “Uniform Instruction to Enginemen on the Handling of 
Superheat Locomotives,” by J. W. Hardy, chairman. “Credit Due 
Operating Department for Power Utilization and Train Move- 
ment that Reduces the Consumption of Fuel per Ton Mile,” by 
M. J. Howley, chairman. “The Care of Locomotive Brake 
Equipment on Line of Road and at Terminals, also Methods of 
Locating and Reporting Defects,” by H. A. Flynn, chairman; also 
papers on the following subjects: “Advantages Obtained with 
the Brick Arch in Locomotives,” by LeGrand Parish; “What Can 
We Do to Eliminate the Black Smoke Evil on Locomotives,” by 
J. H. Lewis; “Scientific Train Loading—Tonnage Rating. The 
Best Methods to Obtain Maximum Tonnage Haul for the Engine 
over the Entire Division, Taking into Consideration the Grades 
at Different Points on the Division,” by S. O. Beyer, Jr. 





American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


At the annual mecting of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, held in the Engineering Societies’ building, New York, 
on Tuesday, May 20, two papers entitled Trunk Line Electrifi- 
cation, by Charles P. Kahler, of the Oregon Short Line, and 
2400-Volt Railway Electrification, by H. M. Hobart, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, were presented. Both of these papers 
discussed the electrification of western lines with moderate traffic 
and each worked out in some detail comparative examples of 
the cost of installation and operation by steam and by electricity. 
As a means of reducing the first cost, both of these papers also 
advocated the purchase of power from private concerns rather 
than the construction of separate power houses. The paper 
by Mr. Kahler will be printed in an early issue. 





Western Railway Club. 


The annual meeting and election of officers of the Western 
Railway Club has been postponed until May 27. There will 
be an entertainment, including a burlesque banquet cabaret show 
and the Western Railway Club’s famous German band. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 





Arr Brake AssociaTion.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFicERS.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND Ticket AGENtTs.—W. C. 
Hope, New York. Annual meeting, October 14-15, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Ill. Annual meeting, June 17-20, Buffalo, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RarLroap SuPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 3d Friday of March and Sepember. 

AMERICAN Evectric Rartway Association.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. 

AMERICAN ELectric RArLway Manuracturers’ Assoc.—George Keegan, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 

AMERICAN RatLway Association.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 


AMERICAN Rartway BripGe AND Buitpine AssociaTion.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Convention, October 21-24, 1913, Montreal. 


AMERICAN RAriLway ENGINEERING AssocIATION.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


AMERICAN Raitway Master MEcuHanics’ AssociaTion.—J. W. Taylor, Old 
Colony building, Chicago. Convention, June 11-13, Atlantic City, N. J. 


AMERICAN Raitway Toot ForeMen’s Association.—A. R. Davis, Central of 
Georgia, Macon, Ga. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TesTING Martertats.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; annual, June, 1913. 

AMERICAN Society OF Civit ENGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF ENGINEERING Contractors.—J. R. Wenlinger, 11 
Broadway, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 

AMERICAN Society oF MecHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ AssocraTion.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Next convention, January 20-22, 1914, New Orleans, |. a. 

AssocIATION OF AMERICAN RatLway ‘AccouNTING OFFIcers,—C. G. Phill! 
eo St., Chicago. Annual meeting, May 28, Atlantic Ci ity, 


ASSOCIATION OF Rartway CrLaim Acents.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi 
cago. Next meeting, May, 1913, Baltimore, Md. z 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. —Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
. W. Ry., Chicago. Semi-annual meeting, June 16, 1913, Atlantic 
City, N. yi: annual convention, October 18-24, Chicago. 
AssocraTIon oF RAILway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 
West Adams St., Chicago. a 
ASsocIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car Accountinc Orricers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. 
eames Si oF Water Line AccountiInG OrFicers.—W. R. Evans, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting, October 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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3RIDGE AND Buitpinc SuprpLy Men’s Asso¢iation.—H. A. Neally, Joseph 
ixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, Meeting with American 
Railway Bridge and Building Aeolian. 

CANADIAN RaiLway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except "Ju e, July and Aug., Montreal. 

CANADIAN Society oF Crivit_ EncGIneers.—Cl¢ment H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursday, (Montreal. 

Car FoREMEN’S ‘ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—Aaron, Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CenTRAL Rartway Cius,—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty me New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Crvit Enoineers’ Society oF St. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, ‘Oid State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ ig vhs OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; lst Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNsyLvania.—E. K. Hiles, Oliver build- 
ing, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FreicHt Crarm Assocration,—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. Next 
convention, June 18, Bluff Point, N. Y. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CHIcAGo.—E. S. Koller, 226 
Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 
INTERNATION AL RaitwAy Concress.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 

vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL RarLway Fue. Assocration.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 
building, Chicago. Annual meeting, May 21-24, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLWAy GENERAL FoREMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 
829 West Broadway, Winona, Minn. Next convention, July 15-18, 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaAtLroap Master BiacksMitus’ AssociaTion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Annual meeting, August 18, Richmond, Va. 
MAINTENANCE OF Way & re PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND Canapa.—W, Wilson, Lehigh Valley, Easton, Pa. 
Master Borter MAKERS’ pvt eat —Harry ‘D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 

New York. Convention, May 26-29, 1913, Chicago. 

Master Car Buitpers’ AssociAtTion.—J]. W. Taylor, sg! Colony building, 
Chicago. Convention, June 16-18, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Master Car AND Locomotive Painters’ Assoc. OF 
A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. 
9-12, Ottawa, Can. 

NATIONAL Rartway Appliance Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago. Meetings — Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New EncLanp RarLroap CLtus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
we, Mass.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., 
Boston. 

New York Rairroap Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

NortHern Rartroap Cius.—c, L. Kennedy, C., M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Pror1a ASSOCIATION OF RaILroAp OFFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria; 2d Thursday. 

RarLroap CLuB oF Kansas City. —C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

Rattway Busrness Assocration.,—Frank W. Noxom, 2 Rector St., New 
York. Annual dinner, second week in December, 1913, New York. 

RartwAy Cius OF PItTTsBuRGH. —J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, digas? 7 

Rarcway ELectricaL Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Moradnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs. 

Rartway GarpENING AssociaTIon.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Next meeting, August 12-15, Nashville, Tenn. 

RAILWAY in tga AssocraTIon.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City Southern, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

RaiLway SIGNAL Assoc1aTIon.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. Meetings, 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 11-12, New York; convention, Octo- 
ber 14, Nashville, Tenn. 

Rattway STOREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. —J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 











U. S. anp Canapa.— 
Annual meeting, September 


hio. 

RarLway Suppty MANuFActurRERS’ Assoc.—J. D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. Assocs. 

Rairway Trev. AND Tet. Apptrance Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 
New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Sups. 

RicumMonp Rartroap Cius.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday 
except June, July and August. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssocraTIon.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling. Ill. Convention, September 8-12, 1913, Chicago. 

Sr. Lours Rartway Crus.—R. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

SicnaL Appiiance AssocraTion.—F. W. Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

sais oF Rartway FInanciAL Orricers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Station, 

hicago. 

SouTHERN AssocraTION oF CAR Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. 

SourHern & SouTHWESTERN RatLway Crus.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—T. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday, Toledo. 

Track Suppty Assocration.—W. C. Kidd, Ramano Iron Works, Hillsburn, 
N. Y. Meeting with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation. 

TraFric Crus or Cuicaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, Chicago; 
meetings morthly, Chicago. 

TraFFic Crus OF New Yorx.—C. A. Swone, 290 Broadway. New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

TrarFic CLus or PitrssurcH.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings monthly. Pittsburgh. 

Trarric Crus or St. Louis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. 

Train DespatcnHers’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Annual meeting. June 17, Los Angeles, Cal. 

TRANSPORTATION CLtuR oF Burrato.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB oF Detrott.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssoctATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. c. & eR, 
East Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting, August, 1913, RR. 

Uran Socrery or ENcInrerSs.—R. B. Ketchum, University of Utah, Salt 

; Lake City, Utah; 3d Friday of — month, eer July and August. 

WrstERN Canapa Rartway Crus.—W. Rosevear, FP. Box 1707, Win- 

z nipeg, Man.; 2d Mordav. except i Boo Tuly and p Bm Winnipeg. 

Wrsterw Rartway Chup. —J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except Tune, July and August. 

Western Society oF ENGINEERS. —T. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock block, 

Chicago; 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 
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Craffic News. 


The Great Northern has advised the Duluth Commercial Club 
of the addition of eight daily package cars from Duluth to 
points in Minnesota and North Dakota. 





The Canadian Northern has announced that through passenger 
service between Chicago and Winnipeg via Duluth will be es- 
tablished on June 7, over the Chicago & North Western and the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, providing a train each 
way every day, leaving in the morning and arriving the next 
morning. 


Commercial travelers, in convention at Sacramento, Cal., want 
the State Railroad Commission to secure for them a law requir- 
ing railroads to carry aliens in separate cars, the same as negroes 
are carried in some of the southern states. The drummers say 
that their health is imperiled by the presence of objectionable 
aliens in first class cars. 


The federal grand jury at East St. Louis, Ill., on May 16 re- 
turned five indictments charging rebating and discrimination in 
63 counts against the Vandalia, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, the Chicago, Indiana & Southern, the Grand 
Trunk and the O’Gara Coal Company which is said to have re- 
ceived the benefit of the discriminations. There are three counts 
against the Vandalia, 20 against the Big Four and 20 against the 
Big Four and the Chicago, Indiana & Southern jointly. The 
Grand Trunk and the coal company are charged in 20 counts 
jointly with receiving and granting unlawful concessions. 


R. B. Shimer & Company, commission merchants, have been 
indicted by the federal grand jury at New York on the charge of 
soliciting and receiving information from a railroad agent con- 
cerning shipments of freight belonging to other parties, without 
the consent of either shipper or consignee. The case refers to 
shipments of eggs over the’ Baltimore & Ohio, received in New 
York last year. An agent of the road gave information as to the 
names of the shippers. The Interstate Commerce law, section 
15, paragraph 6, makes an offense of this kind a misdemeanor 
and imposes a fine of not more than $1,000. H.C. Shimer, head 
of the firm, gave bail in $2,000 


The latest agricultural enterprise reported by a railroad is 
that of the New York, New Haven & Hartford in establishing 
a mill, at West Stockbridge, Mass., to grind lime for the bene- 
fit of the farmers of western Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Representatives of the industrial bureau maintained by the road, 
learning that one of the principal needs of the soil in New Eng- 
land was lime, cast about for a supply of that article; and they 
found that the extensive deposit near West Stockbridge was of 
a suitable character. The Grangers’ Lime & Marble Company 
has been organized, with Wilson H. Lee as president. Mr. Lee 
is vice-president of the state board of agriculture. It is pro- 
posed to sell ground lime at $1.50 a ton, and they expect to turn 
out 40,000 tons a year. This, however, is only a beginning; the 
farmers along the New Haven lines could make good use of 


700,000 tons a year. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


The commission has suspended from May 7 until November 7 
the schedules in a supplement to Agent M. P. Washburn’s tariff, 
which proposed to advance rates on ground iron ore from points 
in Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee to Boston, Mass., New 
York, N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa. 


The commission has suspended from April 23 until July 17 
certain schedules in certain supplements to the tariff of the 
Norfolk & Western, which cancel existing through rates ap- 
plicable to tanning extract from Lynchburg, Va., to points lo- 
cated on the Bangor & Aroostook. 


The commission has suspended until September 11 the sup- 
plement to Agent F. A. Leland’s tariff, which proposed to ad- 
vance rates for the transportation of calves from Refugio, Tex., 
to New Orleans, La., and St. Louis, Mo., from 44% and 52% 
cents per 100 ibs., respectively, to 60 cents per 100 lbs., with a 
minimum carload weight of 17,000 Ibs. 
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The commission has suspended until August 16 the schedules 
in certain tariffs, which proposed to cancel through joint rates 
(both class and commodity) now in effect from and to sta- 
tions located on the Kansas City & Memphis and points located 
on or reached via the St. Louis & San Francisco, providing that 
combination would be applicable, which would have resulted 
in material advances. 


The commission has suspended from April 25 until August 
23 the operation of the supplement to the tariff of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco which, by the cancellation of through joint 
rates leaving in effect combination rates, advances rates for the 
transportation of lumber and articles manufactured therefrom, 
in carloads, from points in Arkansas and Missouri to points 
in Iowa, Minnesota and other States. The increases amount 
to about 2 cents per 100 lbs. in all instances. 





Rates on Glass Sand Reduced. 


Charles Boldt Company v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al. 
Opinion by the commission: 

In this case the complainant contends that the rate of $1.80 per 
ton for the transportation of glass sand in carloads from Ottawa, 
Ill., to Cincinnati, Ohio, is unreasonable. Reparation is asked. 
The commission decided that the rate in question was unreason- 
able to the extent that it exceeds $1.60 per 100 Ibs., but that as the 
rate of $1.80 per 100 lbs. had not been unreasonable in the past, 
no reparation should be awarded. (27 I. C. C., 11.) 





Joint Rates on Lumber Cancelled. 


In re investigation and suspension of lumber rates from Missis- 
sippi to eastern points. Opinion by Chairman Clark: 

The commission decided that the cancellation of joint rates on 
lumber from points on the Gulf & Ship Island and New Orleans 
Great Northern via the Illinois Central to points in eastern Trunk 
Line territory, eastern Canada and New England should be per- 
mitted, as other through routes and joint rates via shorter and 
‘more direct lines were provided, and as no increased charges to 
the shippers or receivers were involved. (27 I. C. C., 6.) 





Reparation Awarded. 


Central Coal & Coke Company v. Missouri & Louisiana et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Prouty: 

In this case the complainant asks for reparation on its ship- 
ments of coal over the lines of the defendant from coal mines 
near Bonanza, Ark., to destinations in Oklahoma, Missouri, Iowa, 
Kansas and Nebraska during the period between September 26, 
1910, and February 27, 1911, during which time the defendants 
failed to maintain joint rates. The prayer of the complainant 
was granted. (27 I. C. C.,, 40.) 





Express Package Incorrectly Marked. 


Parlin & Orendorff Plow Company of St. Louis v. United 
States Express Company. Opinion by the commission: 

An express package, on which an incorrect destination was 
marked by the shipper, was offered for transportation with 
receipt already filled out by shipper and showing correct desti- 
nation. Carrier before signing receipt changed destination 
shown thereon to agree with that marked on package, and then 
transported the package to the latter destination. The commis- 
sion decided that the carrier in issuing receipt was not bound 
to call attention to the change in destination and should not be 
required to return the goods without charges. (26 I. C. C., 561.) 





Rates on Logs Reduced. 
Memphis Freight Bureau v. Illinois Central et al. Opinion by 
the commission: 
The complainant contends that the rate of 13 cents for the 
transportation of logs from Pearson, Miss., to Memphis, Tenn., is 
unreasonable. Reparation is asked. The commission decided 


that the through rate of 13 cents per 100 lbs. was unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeded a combination of intermediate rates 
amounting to 9.25 cents, consisting of the initial carrier’s local 
rate of three cents from Pearson to Jackson and a distance rate 
of the Illinois Central from Jackson to Memphis. 


The commis- 
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sion ordered that in future the rate from Pearson to Memphis 
should not exceed by more than three cents per 100 lbs. the local 
rate from Jackson to Memphis. Reparation was awarded. (27 
it G. 1 





Middlesboro, Ky., Discriminated Against. 


Middlesboro, Ky., Board of Trade v. Louisville & Nashville 
et al. Opinion by the commission: 

The commission decided that Middlesboro, Ky., was discrim- 
inated against in favor of Jellico, Tenn., by the Southern Railway 
in its class rates from Birmingham, Ala., and other southeastern 
points, and ordered that in future the rate to Middlesboro from 
the points in question should not exceed the rates to Jellico from 
the same points. The commission also decided that the class 
rates, water and rail, from New York and other eastern points, 
and the all-rail rates from the Ohio river crossings to Middles- 
boro were unreasonable as compared with the rates from the same 
points to Jellico. The commission prescribed reasonable rates 
for the future. While no testimony specifically affecting the com- 
modity rates was introduced, those rates should be readjusted to 
conform to the findings in this case, as should also the rates from 
the interior eastern cities as shown in Agent Ryan’s tariffs. 
Reparation was denied (27 I. C. C., 14.) 





Ice Rate Reduced. 


People’s Fuel & Supply Company v. Grand Trunk Western 
et al. Opinion by Chairman Clark: 

In this case the complainant contends that the rate on ice from 
Silver Lake, Wis., to Chicago is unreasonable. Reparation is 
asked. The shipments moved from Silver Lake to Hawthorne, 
Ill., over the line of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie; from Hawthorne to Elsdon over the Illinois North- 
ern; and from Elsdon to the plant of the complainant at Chicago 
over the Grand Trunk Western. Prior to August 1, 1911, the 
switching charge of the Grand Trunk on ice from the Soo line 
was $3 per car irrespective of weight, and this amount was ab- 
sorbed by the Soo line when its revenue for the line haul equaled 
or exceeded $15 per car. On August 1, 1911, the Grand Trunk 
Western increased its rate for its share of the service and on 
November 15, 1911, again increased its rate to a minimum of $9 
per car. The through rate was increased by this action of the 
Grand Trunk Western as the Soo line refused to absorb more 
than $3 per car. No evidence was introduced to prove the rea- 
sonableness of the increases and the commission decided that the 
present rate was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded the 
rate in effect prior to August 1, 1911. Reparation will be 
awarded. No order was deemed necessary. (27 I. C. C.,, 24.) 





Lumber Rates Reduced. 


Michigan Hard Wood Manufacturers’ Association et al v. 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau et al. Opinion by Commis- 
sioner Prouty: 

In the original case, 22 I. C. C., 387, the commission decided 
that the rate of 85 cents per 100 lbs., for the transportation of 
hard wood lumber from the mills of the complainants to Pacific 
coast terminals was unreasonable, and that a rate of 80 cents per 
100 Ibs., for this service would be reasonable. The commission 
understood that the mills of all the complainants were included 
in the southern portion of the southern peninsular of Michigan, 
and awarded reparation on shipments from that territory. The 
complainants filed a petition for rehearing saying that their peti- 
tion had related to the entire southern peninsula of Michigan, 
and that no good reason existed why the same rate which applied 
to the territory named in the opinion should not also be extended 
to the more northerly territory in which were situated many of 
the mills of the complainants. The commission decided that its 
opinion had been rendered under a misconception and granted a 
rehearing. The commission decided that the 80-cent rate should 
apply to the entire southern peninsula and that reparation should 
be awarded on shipments from all mills in that region on the same 
basis. A voluntary association can not by claiming reparation 
generally in behalf of its members interrupt the running of the 
statute of limitations as to those members. In this case the asso- 
ciation filed the complaint in behalf of certain of its members wo 
are specifically named, and also in behalf of certain other indi- 





















May 23, 1913. 


viduals not members of the association who are also named. The 


commission decided that this was in substance a petition by the 
firms and individuals whose names are given and the case should 
be treated as though those persons were described as petitioners. 
The complaint contains no explicit statement that the complain- 
ants made shipments under the 85-cent rate, but alleges that they 
are shippers of hard wood lumber between the points named, that 
an extensive business had been built up under the 75-cent rate, 
which business had been injured and its existence imperiled by 
the 85-cent rate; and asks for a refund. The commission found 
that this petition is simply a filing of the claims of those firms and 
individuals named and will interrupt the running of the statute 
from the date when the petition was filed. The original petition 
claimed reparation from August 1, 1908, but subsequently com- 
plainants asked reparation from January 1, 1905 when the 85-cent 
rate became effective. This cannot be permitted. All the orig- 
inal complainants are entitled to reparation with respect to ship- 
ments subsequent to August 1, 1908; and the five complainants 
not mentioned in the original proceeding whose claims were first 
filed September 19, 1912 are entitled to reparation on shipments 
subsequent to September 19, 1910. The defendants claim that as 
the complainants increased the price of their lumber by the 
amount of the increase in the transportation charge, they have 
suffered no damage. The complainants assert that in subsequent 
settlement between the consignees and themselves, the freight 
money was in all cases repaid to the consignees. The commission 
decided that reparation would be awarded when the complainants 
had proved that they had refunded the amount of the freight 
charges. (27 I. C. C.,, 32.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The Wisconsin Railroad Commission has ordered a general re- 
duction of 20 per cent. in the rates for transportation of mer- 
chandise by express, to go into effect in 20 days. The hundred 
pound basing rates are considerably altered and the graduate 
scales on which the charges for the various weights are compu- 
ted are completely changed. 





COURT NEWS. 


The appellate division of the supreme court, in one of the suits 
against the Delaware & Hudson growing out of the issuance of 
fradulent bills of lading two or three years ago, has decided in 
favor of the road. In this suit, that of Kausch, assigned to Wil- 
liams, the lower court had given the plaintiff a verdict of $90,711; 
but this is now reversed. It is expected that Williams will appeal 
to the higher court. Other suits, aggregating $650,000, are pend- 
ing against the road. * Oliver, one of the men tried as a principal 
in the crimes connected with these bill-of-lading transactions, has 
never been convicted but he is now under indictment in New 
York county. Palmer, the freight agent who was implicated, 
was convicted but has never been sentenced. 


The decision of the supreme court of the United States, hold- 
ing the Norfolk & Western liable for damages on a shipment 
of tobacco when the damages occurred on the boat of the Old 
Dominion Steamship Company, was reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette, May 16, page 1109. The bill of lading in this case bore 
the usual stipulation that no carrier should be liable for damages 
occurring beyond its own line, the company resting its claim 
for the justification of this stipulation on the fact that its action 
In giving a through rate was involuntary. In the Virginia State 
court the decision against the road had been based on the ruling 
of the supreme court in an earlier case where there was a pre- 
sumption that the carrier was a voluntary party to a through 
route and rate, whereas in the present case the Norfolk & 
Western had not formed any through route with the Old 
Dominion. Being required by the statute to give a through bill 
of lading was claimed to be the same as having its property taken 
without due process of law. But the decision, by Mr. Justice 
Holmes, shows that in the earlier cases, depended on by the Vir- 
ginia court, the supposed through routes were only presumed. 


The present case goes against the Norfolk & Western on the 
8rourd that there is no substantial distinction between this and 
the earlier cases. 
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Railway Officers. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


Frank J. Lawlor has been appointed acting treasurer of the 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern, with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding E. F. Young, retired. 


Bruce Wyman, professor of law at Harvard University, has 
been engaged by the New York, New Haven & Hartford as con- 
sulting counsel in matters affecting interstate commerce. 


Edward Francis Kearney, who has just been elected first 
vice-president of the Texas & Pacific, in charge of maintenance, 
operation and traffic, with headquarters at New Orleans, La.,, 
and Dallas, Tex., was 
born March 27, 1865, at 
Logansport, Ind. He 
was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and began 
railway work in 1882 as 
telegraph operator for 
the Pennsylvania Lines, 
and was subsequently 
freight clerk, chief op- 
erator superintendent’s 
office, train despatcher 
and trainmaster’s clerk 
and chief clerk to super- 
intendent, until Decem- 
ber, 1899, when he was 
made trainmaster at In- 
dianapolis, Ind. In Feb- 
ruary, 1903, he went to 
St. Louis, Mo., as super- 
intendent of the Termi- 
nal Railroad Association 
and St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Bridge Terminal 
Railway. One year later 
he left to become supervisor of mails of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, and two months afterwards was appointed 
general superintendent of transportation of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, resigning in October. Mr. Kearney went to the 
Missouri Pacific in April, 1905, as superintendent of terminals 
at St. Louis, and on February 15, 1908, was made superintendent 
of transportation of that road and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern. He was promoted to general superintendent of 
transportation of the Missouri Pacific system, in January of this 
year, and now assumes the vice-presidency of the Texas & 
Pacific, as above noted. 





E. F. Kearney. 


Operating Officers. 

J. A. Somerville, superintendent of transportation of the 
Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, 
with office at St. Louis, Mo., will assume the duties and au- 
thority of E. F. Kearney, who recently resigned as general 
superintendent of transportation. 


J. F. Keegan, superintendent of the Monongah division of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, at Grafton, W. Va., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Chicago division, with headquarters at Garrett, 
Ind. J. M. Scott, assistant superintendent of the Cumberland: 
division at Keyser, W. Va., succeeds Mr. Keegan, with head- 
quarters at Grafton, and M. H. Cahill, who recently resigned 
as superintendent of the Buffalo division of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, succeeds Mr. Scott. 


Traffic Officers. 


H. W. Stoutenborough has been appointed assistant general 
freight and passenger agent of the Bingham & Garfield, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


H. C. Bush has resigned as traffic manager of the Colorado. 
Midland and the office is abolished. L. C. Rafert, chief clerk in 
the freight department, has been appointed general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Denver, Colo. 


G. Z. Phillips, general passenger agent of the Baltimore Steam 
Packet Company, Baltimore, Md., has been appointed assistant 
general passenger agent of the Seaboard Air Line, with head- 
quarters at Jacksonville, Fla., effective June 1. 
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& Santa Fe Coast Lines, with headquarters at Los Angeles, has 
been appointed assistant freight traffic manager, with office at San 
Francisco, Cal., succeeding Edward Chambers, promoted. H. P. 
Anewalt, assistant general freight agent at San Francisco, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Barnwell. Effective June 1. 


C. E. Perkins, general freight agent of the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern, at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
assistant general trafic manager, a new position. The office of 
assistant to general traffic manager has been abolished and A. T. 
Stewart has been appointed general freight agent of the Missouri 
Pacific, with office at Kansas City, succeeding K. M. Wharry, 
resigned. E. H. Calef, assistant general freight agent at St. 
Louis, has been appointed general freight agent of the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern, succeeding Mr. Perkins. W. I. 
Jones, assistant general freight agent of the Missouri Pacific and 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, in charge of coal 
trafic, has been appointed assistant general freight agent in 
charge of solicitation of outside agencies and interchange, suc- 
ceeding J. B. Trimble, assigned to other duties, all effective 
June 1. 


Ralph C. Caples, general agent of the traffic department of the 
New York Central Lines, with headquarters at New York, has 
“been appointed general traffic manager of the Western Mary- 
land, with headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md. He 
was born on December 
23, 1872, at Fostoria, 
Ohio, and was educated 
at Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, also at North- 
western University, 
Evanston, Ill., and in 
1896 entered Princeton 
University, Princeton, 
N. J. Previous to this, 
at the age of 18, he be- 
came yard clerk on the 
Lake Erie & Western, 
at Fostoria; the follow- 
ing year was advertising 
agent of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis, 
and in 1892 he became 
traveling passenger agent 
for the Mobile & Ohio. 
After leaving college 
he was passenger agent 
of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western at New York, and then for two years 
was general passenger agent of the Detroit & Lima North- 
ern, now a part of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. Dur- 
ing 1900 and 1901 he was general manager at Tampa, Fla., of 
the Florida West Coast Transportation Company, operating a 
line of steamers. In 1907 he entered the service of the New 
York Central & Hudson River, and in May of that year was 
made special representative of that road. In February, 1509, 
he was promoted to general agent of the traffic department, 
covering all New York Central Lines both east and west of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and leaves that position on June 1, to become 
general traffic manager of the Western Maryland as above 
noted. 





- R. C. Caples. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


F. E. Hutchison has resigned as electrical engineer of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


George Peck has been appointed roadmaster of the Canadian 
Pacific at the Calgary, Alta., terminals, in place of T. Bradshaw, 
transferred. 


M. C. Blanchard, division engineer of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, at Topeka, Kan., has been appointed office engineer at 
Topeka, in place of K. B. Duncan, promoted. 


L. J. Putnam, division engineer of the Chicago & North West- 
ern at Boone, Iowa, has been appointed principal assistant engi- 
neer, with headquarters at Chicago. M. E. Thomas, division 
engineer of the Minnesota and Dakota divisions at Winona, 
Minn., succeeds Mr. Putnam as division engineer of the East and 
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W. G. Barnwell, general freight agent of the Atchison, Topeka West Iowa, and Iowa and Minnesota divisions at Boone. 
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Mx. 
Thomas is succeeded by W. J. Jackson, division engineer of the 
Madison division at Madison, Wis., and Lee Jutton takes the 
place of Mr. Jackson. 


P. Alquist, who has been appointed superintendent of the 
car department of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with office at 
Sedalia, Mo., as announced in last week’s issue, was born in 
Stockholm, Sweden, in 
1874. Mr. Alquist came 
to this country in 1885, 
settling at Memphis, 
Tenn. He started his 
railroad career as car 
repairer for the Illinois 
Central at Memphis in 
the early part of 1895, 
working for the same 
road as car interchange 
inspector, rip track fore- 
man, assistant general 
foreman, and_ general 
foreman of the car de- 
partment of the Mem- 
phis, Mississippi and 
Fulton divisions — until 
1910, when he left to go 
with the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton as 
general foreman of the 
car department at Lima, 
Ohio. He left that road 
aftzr about eighteen 
months’ service to go to the Pere Marquette as general car 
foreman at Grand Rapids, Mich., general inspector and chief 
inspector of car department respectively, until his recent ap- 
pointment as superintendent of car department of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, succeeding W. A. Mitchell, who was master 
car builder. The office of master car builder has been abol- 
ished. Mr. Alquist was vice-president of the chief interchange 
inspection association at Toledo, Ohio. 





P. Alquist. 


Kenneth B. Duncan, whose appointment as engineer of Gulf 
lines of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Galveston, Tex., has already been announced in these columns, 
was born September 5, 
1878, at Princeton, Ind. 
He was graduated from 
Purdue University in 
1902. Mr. Duncan be- 
gan railway work in 
November, 1899, with 
the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis 
at Mt. Carmel, Ill, and 
with the exception of 
two winters spent at 
Purdue University, re- 
mained with that road 
until June, 1902. He 
was then with the U. S. 
Department of Agricul- 
ture, engaged in drain- 
age investigations at 
Fresno, Cal., until leb- 
ruary, 1903, when he 
went to the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe as 
draftsman at Galveston. 
From July, 1904, to 
June, 1905, he was an instructor in civil engineering at Purdue 
University, and the following three years he was with the Hous- 
ton & Texas Central successively as topographer, on location, 
resident engineer and division engineer on construction. Mr. 
Duncan returned to the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe in June, 
1908, and for three years was assistant to the chief engineer at 
Galveston, leaving in June, 1911, to become office engineer 0! the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Topeka, Kan., which position 
he held until his promotion on May 1 as engineer of the Gulf 
lines of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, as above noted. 





K. B. Duncan. 






























May 23, 1913. 


Morgan K. Barnum, who has resigned as general superintend- 
ent of motive power of the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley, was born on April 6, 1861. He graduated 
from Syracuse Uni- 
versity in 1884 with the 
degree of A. B. and 
later received the de- 
gree of A. M. He began 
railway work the year 
he graduated as a spe- 
cial apprentice in the 
shops of the New York, 
Lake Erie & Western, 
now the Erie, at Susque- 
hanna, Pa. He was then 
consecutively machinist 
and mechanical inspec- 
tor and later general 
foreman of the same 
road at Salamanca, N. 
Y.; general foreman of 
the Louisville & Nash- 
ville shops at New De- 
catur, Ala; assistant 
master mechanic of the 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe at Argentine, 
Kan.; superintendent of 
shops at Cheyenne, Wyo.; district foreman at North Platte, Neb., 
and then division master mechanic at Omaha, Neb., on the Union 
Pacific; assistant mechanical superintendent on the Southern 
Railway, and in February, 1903, he was made superintendent of 
motive power of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and in April 
of the next year was made mechanical expert of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. In 1907 he was appointed general inspec- 
tor of machinery and equipment of the same road. He left that 
road in April, 1910 to become general superintendent of motive 
power of the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, 
from which position he has just resigned. 





M. K. Barnum. 


L. J. Putnam who has been appointed principal assistant en- 
gineer of the Chicago & North Western, with office at Chicago, 
was born on February 17, 1878, at Manchester, Iowa. He was 
educated at Cornell Col- 
lege, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, receiving the de- 
gree of B. S. in civil en- 
gineering in 1903, and 
of C. E. two years later. 
He began railway work 
in June, 1898, with the 
Illinois Central; and in 
June of the following 
year went with the Chi- 
cago & North Western 
as an instrument man, 
and he has been with 
that road ever since. 
From February, 1901, to 
March, 1906, he was as- 
sistant engineer on con- 
struction, location and 
maintenance, and was 
then made acting divi- 
sion engineer of the 
Ashland _ division at 
Kaukauna, Wis. From 
March, 1907, he was 
Consectitively assistant engineer in charge of second track and ter- 
minal improvements at Janesville, Wis., assistant engineer in 
charge of the bascule bridge over the north branch of the Chicago 
‘iver and of the Wells street yard at Chicago; resident engineer 
of the Milwaukee track elevation; resident engineer of the Esca- 
naba ore dock construction; and from July, 1910, to April 1, 1912, 
he was with the Milwaukee, Sparta & North Western, the new 
line of the Chicago & North Western across Wisconsin, first as 
resident engineer on construction, and then as acting resident en- 
Sineer. On April 1, 1912, he was promoted to division engineer 





L. J. Putnam. 
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at Boone, and now becomes principal assistant engineer of the 
same road as above noted. 


Robert W. Bell, superintendent of machinery of the Illinois 
Central at Chicago, has been appointed general superintendent of 
motive power of the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding M. K. Barnum, 
resigned. Joseph H. Nash, superintendent of the Burnside shops, 
has been appointed superintendent of motive power for the IIl- 
inois Central lines north of the Ohio river, with headquarters at 
Chicago, and Frank B. Barclay, master mechanic at McComb, 
Miss., has been appointed superintendent of motive power of the 
Illinois Central lines south of the Ohio river, and of the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., all 
effective June 1. 


Purchasing Officers. 


G. E. Scott has been appointed assistant purchasing agent of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas System, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., effective May 15. 





OBITUARY. 





William Edward Davis, passenger traffic manager of the Grand 
Trunk and the Grand Trunk Pacific, with headquarters at Mont- 
real, Que., died on May 15, at Vaudreuil, near Montreal. He 
was born on August 2, 
1850, at Wilson, Niagara 
county, N. Y., and began 
railroad work in 1868, as 
a clerk on the Hannibal 
& St. Joseph, now a part 
of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. From 
1873 to 1877, he was with 
the Kansas City, Fort 
Scott & Gulf, now a part 
of the Frisco system, and 
in August, 1877, he en- 
tered the service of what 
is now a part of the 
Grand Trunk system, then 
known as the Chicago & 
Lake Huron. This com- 
pany afterwards passed 
to the control of the 
Grand Trunk and is now 
what is officially known 





as the Grand Trunk “See 
Western. He was sub- W. E. Davis. 
sequently to April 1, 


1896, assistant general passenger agent of the Grand Trunk and 
then to May, 1900, was general passenger and ticket agent of the 
same road at Montreal. On May 1, 1900, he was appointed pas- 
senger traffic manager of the entire system and at the time of 
his death was also passenger traffic manager of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific. 


Henry Schlacks, formerly superintendent of machinery of the 
Denver & Rio Grande, died on May 16, at Chicago, aged 73 years. 
Mr. Schlacks was born November 25, 1839, at Daun, Rhine 
Province, Germany. He began railway work in August, 1855, as 
machinist apprentice at the Weldon shops of the Illinois Central, 
and after completing his apprenticeship was machinist for that 
road until June, 1865. He was then with the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific from June, 1866, to January, 1873, successively 
as foreman erecting shop, foreman machine shops and general 
foreman. On the latter date he returned to the Illinois Central 
as master mechanic, and from November, 1882, to February, 1893, 
was superintendent of machinery of that road. In December, 
1893, Mr. Schlacks became superintendent of machinery of the 
Denver & Rio Grande, resigning in August, 1902. Mr. Schlacks 


was the father of Charles H., vice-president of the Western Pa- 
cific; Henry J., an architect in Chicago; Joseph T., vice-president 
of the McCord Manufacturing Company, Detroit, Mich.; Will- 
iam J., with McCord & Company, Chicago; Edward L., in the 
coal business in Nebraska, and Robert J., manufacturers’ agent in 
Denver, Colo. 
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Equipment and Supplies, 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





Tue Texas Miptanp has ordered 2 consolidation locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company. These locomotives 
will be equipped with superheaters, will have 22 in. x 28 in. 
cylinders, 56 in. driving wheels and in working order will weigh 
190,000 Ibs. 


Tue ATLANTA, BIRMINGHAM & ATLANTIC, mentioned in the 
Railway Age Gazette of January 31 as being in the market for 
5 locomotives, has ordered this equipment from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. These locomotives will be equipped with 
the Baker valve gear. 


Tue New York CENTRAL Lines have ordered 45 locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company and 10 switching loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works in addition to the 
124 locomotives recently ordered and mentioned in the Railway 
Age Gazette of May 9. 





CAR BUILDING. 





Tue Hocxinc VALLEY has ordered 1,000 coal cars from the 
Ralston Steel Car Company. 


Tue BeTHLEHEM STEEL Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., 


will soon place orders for about 50 freight cars. 


Tue SEABOARD Air LINE will soon place orders for 10 seventy- 
foot steel coaches, and 5 seventy-two-foot steel dining cars. 


Tue Great NortHERN has ordered 20 baggage cars, 25 coaches, 
25 combination mail and baggage cars and 2 mail cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Erie has ordered 1,000 hopper cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, 1,500 box cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company, 1,500 box cars, 500 hopper cars and 500 gon- 
dola cars from the Standard Steel Car Company. 





IRON AND STEEL. 





Tue Atcuison, TopeKA & Santa FE has ordered 15,000 tons 
of rails from the Illinois Steel Company. 


Tue Missourr, Kansas & Texas has ordered 175 tons of 
structural steel from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy has ordered 225 tons 
of structural steel from the American Bridge Company. 





SIGNALING. 





The New York, Ontario & Western has adopted green for the 
night clear indication in fixed signals and yellow for caution; 
and has changed the colors of signal blades also, following in 
general the standards in force on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. Heretofore, automatic signals had blades with 
square ends and train order signals had pointed blades. The 
accepted standard has now been made universal throughout the 
length of the company’s lines; automatic block signal arms, 
pointed; distant signal arms, fish-tail, and painted yellow; train 
order signals with rounded ends. On this road there are a con- 
siderable number of automatic signals, controlled by track cir- 
cuits, in isolated sections, not making a complete block system. 
These have now all been made caution signals. Several different 
gangs of men were employed and the changes were made through- 
out the line on the same day. The color of switch targets and 
lights was also changed at the same time. 





Raitway Surveys IN Brazit.—The President of Brazil has 
signed a decree authorizing $65,000 for expenses in the definite 
surveys of a railway from Coroata, in the State of Maranhao, 
to the right bank of the Rio Tocatins, and a decree approving 
the definite surveys and estimates amounting to $1,600,000 of the 
last section (97 miles) of the Campo Maior to Anarracao branch. 
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Supply Grade News. 


The Pilliod Company, New York, has moved its offices from 
room 1823, 30 Church street, to room 829 in the same building, 
where larger floor space has been secured. 





George D. Rosenthal, manager of the St. Louis, Mo., office of 
the General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., died in New 
York on May 19. Mr. Rosenthal had been with the company 


. for over 20 years. 


The Engineering Construction Company has been organized, 
with offices at 106 North LaSalle street, Chicago, to do a gen- 
eral engineering and contracting business. The officers are: 
I. J. Crowley, general manager; E. A. Clark, chief engineer, 
and Jas. X. Gunning, secretary and treasurer. 


J. W. Cleary, one of the oldest electric headlight men in the 
country, who joined the forces of the National Electric Head- 
light Company in Indianapolis in 1891, and in 1899 became asso- 
ciated with the Pyle-National Electric Headlight Company, 
Chicago, as traveling engineer, has resigned his position and will 
go abroad for several months. 


The American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich., announces 
that William C. Redfield, having been appointed a member of 
President Wilson’s cabinet, has deemed it advisable to terminate 
his business connections, and therefore has resigned as vice- 
president and director, and has retired from active participation 
in the management of the company. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





WatTER Power PLants.—The Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation, Boston, Mass., has published an illustrated booklet 
entitled Water Powers, giving brief data regarding various water 
power plants constructed by this corporation. Of the 12 plants 
described, six are for companies managed by the Stone & Web- 
ster Management Association, and six are for companies which 
are not in any way affiliated with the Stone & Webster organ- 
ization. 


Rottep STEEL WHEELS.—This is the title of a 56 page catalog 
just issued by the Standard Steel Works Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The book is very completely illustrated and _ includes 
dimensioned drawings of rolled steel wheels for all classes of 
service together with complete specifications. For the guidance 
of purchasers, data and dimensioned drawings of the standard 
axles of the Master Car Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciations are also given. 


Asspestos MetaLt.—The Asbestos Protected Metal Company, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., is publishing a series of illustrated bulletins 
giving general descriptions of Asbestos Protected Metal which 
is designed to meet the demand for an economical roofing and 
siding material which will incur only small maintenance cost. 
The booklets include estimating data and descriptions of Asbesto- 
steel, concrete roof and floor construction and Asbestosteel, lath 
wall and ceiling construction. 





New Line ror Norway.—A short railway is to be constructed 
connecting Aalgaard with the present Stavanger-Egersund Rail- 
road. It will be the first branch line to penetrate the mountainous 
region, although requiring no difficult engineering feat, for its 
roadbed will lie in one of the valleys. According to the estimates 
announced on April 9 by the engineer who has made the pre- 
liminary survey, the line will be 84 miles in length, have a 
maximum grade of 2 per cent, and will cost approximately 
$275,000. There is a possible alternative preliminary survey, 
hence the exact location of the right of way will not be de- 
terminated until about the last week in May. As this proposed 
line to connect Aalgaard with the present Stavanger-Egersund 
Railroad is a government project any inquiries should be 
addressed to the Bureau of National Railways, Christiania, 
Norway. 
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Railway Construction, 





CALIFORNIA, SHASTA & EASTERN.—This company which was re- 
cently incorporated in California with $600,000 capital, has se- 
cured control of the Anderson & Bella Vista, formerly the Terry 
Railroad, a lumber line, 16 miles long, and plans to rebuild the 
road and to build an extension to Ingot, 12% miles. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—See Toronto, Ont., under Railway Struc- 
tures. 


CINCINNATI, New Orteans & Texas Paciric.—The new sec- 
ond main track between Citico, Tenn., and Boyce, just out of 
Chattanooga, has been completed and was put in service on 
May 15. The company is now at work on 29.6 miles of second 
track between Erlanger, Ky., and Williamstown. (June 21, p. 
1589.) 


GLENGARRY & StormMont.—An officer of this company writes 
that the line will probably be built, from St. Polycarp 
Junction, Que., on the Canadian Pacific via Williamstown to 
Cornwall, 30 miles. The work will involve handling about 
10,000 cu. yds. a mile. There will be three steel bridges, each 
to have a 100 ft. span. The company expects to develop a traffic 
in agricultural products, cotton goods and furniture. C. L. 
Hervey, chief engineer, 400 St. James street, Montreal, Que. 
(April 11, p. 863.) 


Hupson River CoNNECTING.—See New York Central & Hud- 
son River. 


LAKE Erte & NorTHERN.—An officer writes that the general 
contract has been given to Johnson Bros., Brantford, Ont., and 
work is now under way on the line from Galt, Ont., to Paris, 
Brantford, Simcoe and Port Dover on Lake Erie, 53 miles. The 
company expects to begin tracklaying in July, and to develop 
a traffic in coal and manufactured articles. W..P. Kellett, chief 
engineer, Brantford. (May 2, p. 1013.) 


LocaAn Rapip Transit CoMpANy.—See Ogden Rapid Transit. 


Matapor & NorTHERN.—Organized in Texas to build from 
a point on the Quanah, Acme & Pacific to Memphis, Tex., 
about 75 miles. It is understood that the first division will be 
built at once, and it is planned to eventually extend the line 
north from Memphis to Canadian, an additional 100 miles, 
where connection is to be made with the Santa Fe. The head- 
quarters of the company are at Matador. 


Minnesota & INTERNATIONAL.—An officer is quoted as saying 
that the company is planning to build a cut-off from Leaks, 
Minn., southwesterly to a connection with the main line of the 
Northern Pacific at a point just west of the Northern Pacific 
hospital, about 5.8 miles, to provide an easier entrance into 
Brainerd. It is expected that the work will be started soon. 


MonTEzUMA SAN JUAN SouTHERN.—An officer writes that 
the company has been incorporated in Colorado with $4,000,000 
capital, and surveys will be started at once. Financial arrange- 
ments are being made with Baron Ludwig de Leopold, Paris, 
France. The plans call for building via Cortez, Colo., south to 
Fruitland, N. Mex., thence to Grants, where connection is to 
be made with the Santa Fe, about 200 miles. It is expected that 
contracts for building the line will be let in about four months. 
There will be one steel bridge, also terminal stations. G. O. 
Harrison, president, and Emil Stein, general manager, Cortez. 
(April 18, p. 925.) 


Musxocee & Missourt Paciric CoNNECTING.—Incorporated in 
Oklahoma to build an 8-mile line from Muskogee, Okla., to a 
point on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, two miles 
south of Ft. Gibson. Former Governor Joseph Haskell and 
J. Hall are incorporators. 


New York CentraL & Hupson River.—The New York Public 
Service Commission, Second district, recently held a hearing 
upon the application of the Hudson River Connecting for per- 
mission to construct a line from Stuyvesant, Columbia county, 
N. Y., to Fuera Bush, Albany county, with two branches, also 
to issue $250,000 capital stock, and upon the application of the 
New York Central & Hudson River to purchase the capital stock 
of the Hudson River Connecting. (April 11, p. 863.) 


New Yorx, New Haven & Hartrorp.—The Connecticut legis- 
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lature has passed a bill authorizing the Westchester Northern 
to build and operate a line in Connecticut. The plans call for 
building from White Plains, N. Y., to Danbury, Conn. The 
company has a New York charter and asked for the right to 
build and operate in Connecticut. (October 11, 1912, p. 710.) 


OcpeN Rapin Transit.—An officer writes that the Logan 
Rapid Transit Company is now building an extension south 
about 12 miles to Wellsville, Utah, and arrangements are being 
made to build a connection from the Ogden Rapid Transit at 
Brigham north to Wellsville, a distance of from 16 to 25 miles, 
according to the route selected. Arrangements are also being 
made to build an extension of the L. R. T. north via Lewiston 
to Preston, Idaho. 


Texas Roaps.—Plans are being made by residents of Ennis, 
Tex., to build a line, it is said, from Ennis to a connection with 
the Trinity & Brazos Valley, either at Bardwell or at Emhouse. 
A bonus of $30,000 is being raised by residents of Ennis in aid 
of the project. E. M. Thomas, A. L. Berge and E. Raphael, 
of Ennis, are interested. 


WESTCHESTER NorTHERN.—See New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. 


West TENNESSEE TrACTION.—An officer is quoted as saying 
that financial arrangements are about completed to build this 
line. The plans call for building from Memphis, Tenn., north- 
west via Brownsville to Jackson, 86 miles. D. T. Bennett, 
president; D. G. Sargent, vice-president and general manager, 
Memphis. (January 24, p. 191.) 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 





BLOOMINGTON, ILL.—The Chicago & Alton has awarded a con- 
tract to Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Company, for the con- 
struction of a machine shop and other buildings. 


Cuicaco, ILt.—The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
has announced that the new freight terminal being built on the 
west side of Chicago by the Central Terminal Railway will be 
completed by January 1, 1914. 


DuLtutH, Minn.—The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie has announced that its roundhouse at this point is to be 
enlarged from a 12-stall to a 20-stall structure. 


Eoia, Itt.—The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has announced 
that approximately $700,000 will be expended in the construc- 
tion of a large freight yard at this point. Ten tracks will be 
completed this year, and others will be added later. 


LAKE JUNALUSKA, FLaA.—The Southern Railway is putting up 
a passenger station at Lake Junaluska, formerly Tuscola, which 
is three miles east of Waynesville. The contract for the con- 
struction work has been let to the Melton Construction Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C. A small freight house is also being 
put up by the railway company’s forces. 


MeEmpuis, TENN.—A contract for the construction of the union 
passenger station to be used by the Illinois Central, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and St. Louis & San Francisco, has been 
awarded to the James Alexander Construction Company, of 
Memphis. 


Toronto, Ont.—An officer of the Canadian Pacific writes that 
the north Toronto grade separation work includes the elevation 
of over 3 miles, to be mostly five track, necessitating the con- 
traction of 10 subways. Bids will shortly be asked for building 
the subway at Yonge street. A contract has been given to 
Jennings & Ross, Ltd., Toronto, for the subway at Avenue road, 
and this work is now under way; contracts have been given to 
Wells & Gray, Ltd., Toronto, and work will be started shortly 
on the subways at Davenport road, at Spadina road, at Holland 
avenue, and at Bathurst street. Bids have been received and are 
at present under consideration for the subways at Shaw street, 
at Christie street, at Ossington avenue, and at Dovercourt road. 
The work of raising the track will be carried out by the Canadian 
Pacific with company’s forces. The new station to be built just 
east of Yonge street will be used jointly by the Canadian Pacific 
and the Canadian Northern Ontario, and bids will probably be 
called for the erection of this building soon. At the present 
time about one mile of track has been elevated between a point 
east of Yonge street and west of Avenue road. (May 9, p. 1053.) 








Railway Financial News. 








BartimoreE & Ounto.—The circuit court of Baltimore has held 
that the B. & O. did not need to obtain the approval of the 
Public Service Commission of Maryland before issuing the 
$63,250,000 414 per cent. convertible notes which were recently 
sold. 


Boston & Maine.—This company has sold to J. P. Morgan & 
Co., New York, $12,000,000 one-year 6 per cent. notes of 
June 2, 1913, and $2,000,000 Connecticut River Railroad one- 
year 5 per cent. notes. This provides for about $12,000,000 
bonds and notes falling due June 10, 1913, and for additional 
working capital. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—The Hocking Valley, of whose $11,000,000 
stock the C. & O. owns $8,825,800, has declared an extra divi- 
dend of 4% per cent. in addition to the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 134 per cent. The Hocking Valley paid 3 per cent. 
total in 1911 and_7% per cent. total in 1912, and is paying 
regularly quarterly dividends at the annual rate of 7 per cent. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent., payable June 28. 


Cuicaco, Reck Istanp & Paciric.—The $7,500,000 railroad 5’s, 
held in the treasury of the railway company and maturing 
September 1, will, it is understood, probably be extended for 
10 years. 





















































Cuicaco, St. Paut, Minneapotis & OmaHa.—This company 
has sold $2,500,000 5 per cent. debenture bonds, due March 1, 
1930, to Rhodes & Company and White, Weld & Company, 
both of New York. 


CinciInNATI, HAmitton & Dayton.—This company has asked au- 
thority of the Ohio State Public Service Commission to issue 
$787,000 5 per cent. first mortgage bonds, to be sold at 80 per 
cent. The money is to be used in repairing damage done by 
the March floods. 


‘Denver & SaLtt Laxe.—This company has filed in Denver a 
notice of increase of stock from $10,000,000 to $35,000,000. 
The city of Denver has voted 3 to 1 in favor of a propo- 
sition to build a $5,000,000 five-mile tunnel through the Rocky 
mountains at a 9,000 ft. level for the Denver & Salt Lake road. 


Ertre.—J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, have undertaken to ex- 
tend to July 1, 1943, the $4,000,000 6 per cent. New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Docks and Improvement first mortgage bonds 
maturing July 1, 1913. Of the total $4,000,000 bonds there are 
outstanding in the hands of the public $3,396,000. The new 
bonds are to bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent., and are 
offered in exchange for the maturing bonds at par. 


Hocxinc VALLey.—See Chesapeake & Ohio. 


INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NorTHERN.—The Texas railroad com- 
mission has granted the request of the International & Great 
Northern for an addition to the valuation of its property for 
the item “value of right-of-way of $591,143,” which item was 
not included in the former valuation under which bonds have 
been issued. 


MipLanp VALLEY.—Harris, Forbes & Company, New York, and 
Drexel & Company, Philadelphia, are offering $4,500,000 new 
first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds of April 1, 1913-1943 at 92, 
yielding about 5% per cent. on the investment. The road 
runs from Wichita, Kan., to Fort Smith, Ark., 321 miles. 

J. H. McDonough, of Dallas, Tex., has been elected a 
director, succeeding J. B. Dodd, of New York. 


NATIONAL Raitways or Mexico.—Press despatches from London 
say that arrangements are being made for a Mexican govern- 
ment loan for $25,000,000, a part of which is to be used to 
pay for the reconstruction of property destroyed during the 
Mexican revolutions. 


New YorxK & Hartem.—Harold Vanderbilt has been elected a 
director, succeeding J. P. Morgan, deceased. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—A quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent. has been declared, payable June 30. This re- 


duces the annual rate from 8 per cent., which has been paid 
from 1895 to the present time, to an annual rate of 6 per cent. 
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A stockholders’ committee .has been formed consisting of 
George Von L. Meyer, chairman; Charles F. Adams, 2nd; 
Philip Dexter; Wilmot R. Evans, president of Boston Five- 
Cent Savings Bank; James L. Richards, president of Massa- 
chusetts Gas Co.; Charles A. Stone, of Stone & Webster; and 
Eugene V. R. Thayer, president of Merchants National Bank, 
Richard Olney and B. W. Palmer will act as counsel. Two or 
three additional names will later be added. 

Circular to stockholders says: 

“It is evident from price of stock there is uneasiness on the 
part of investors, although gross earnings are increasing and 
assets, according to the validation commission, considerably 
exceed all liabilities, including stock. Policy of the company 
ought to be studied, all facts bearing on future management 
to be ascertained, and appropriate action taken to remove ap- 
prehensions of investors. 

“It is the intention of the committee to invite co-operation 
of directors. We do not now express any judgment as to the 
management. Probably the decline has been due, at least in 
part, to rapid expansion of activities and consequent increases 
of capitalization, and charges. 

“To determine whether expansions have been wise requires 
more accurate acquaintance than we possess and than share- 
holders possess. The more important question, whether policy 
of expansion should be continued, deserves immediate con- 
sideration. It may be period of rest and consolidation should 
follow. Equally it may be that partially completed recent 
acquisitions cannot wisely be so treated. 

“Tt is time investigation concerning future policy be made 
on behalf of stockholders, looking to determination of these 
vitally important questions and proper steps to care for various 
interests affected. Public employees and stockholders are all 
equally concerned in future policy. Investigation and sub- 
sequent action by a committee of those who have had no hand 
in any of the policies, and may, therefore, be unbiased, would 
be useful. 

“Any such action, to be of value must be the action of the 
greater part of stockholders. Unless the committee has stock- 
holders behind it, nothing can be accomplished. Therefore, 
we request you to sign proxy sent herewith, and agreement to 
furnish additional proxies if committee finds necessary.” 


Seapoarp Air Line.—James B. Colgate & Co., and Townsend 
Scott & Son, both of Baltimore, Md., have bought $750,000 first 
mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, of April 1, 1913-1953, of the Tampa 
& Gulf Coast, guaranteed principal and interest by the Sea- 
board Air Line. The Tampa & Gulf Coast is being built from 
a connection with the Tampa Northern through the Pinellas 
peninsula, 77 miles. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Kuhn, Loeb & Company, New York, have 
sold $5,000,000 414 per cent. equipment trust certificates at a 
price to yield nearly 5 per cent. These certificates mature 
in annual instalments over ten years. They are part of the 
$10,120,000 equipment trust certificates recently authorized. 

See also Union Pacific. 


Tampa & Gur Coast.—See Seaboard Air Line. 


TempLe & NorTHWESTERN.—The property of this company has 
been sold to W. S. McGregor, of Temple, Tex., who had pre- 
viously held control. 


Union Paciric.—There has been substituted under the Oregon 
Short Line refunding mortgage bonds, $6,170,000 Baltimore & 
Ohio common, $4,000,000 New York Central & Hudson River 
stock, $3,306,000 San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake 4 per 
cent. bonds and $55,000,000 Oregon Short Line refunding 4’s (the 
total issue of these bonds is $100,000,000, of which $45,000,000 
are outstanding and this $55,000,000 now deposited under the 
mortgage has been in the treasury of the Union Pacific) for 
the $108,000,000 Southern Pacific stock which heretofore 
formed part of the collateral for these bonds. This leaves 
the entire $126,000,000 Southern Pacific stock, which the Union 
Pacific owns, free in the Union Pacific treasury. 


Wuee.ine & Laxe Erte—On May 7 five directors were elected 
as follows: E. S. Cook, W. A. Turner, Myron T. Herrick, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and W. R. Nicholson, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., by the majority interests, and Ralph E. Cohen, of Steu- 
benville, by the minority interests. 












